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“BUT. you say 


“the Problems Our Mill Are Se Different 


Of course they are different. Yet they remain basically 
“welfare problems” that can be solved by a scientific welfare 
program. 


Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company has pre- 
pared and is operating “tailor made” welfare programs in 
upward of a half-hundred representative Southern Textile 
mills. Let us prepare for you, without obligation, an an- 
alysis of your particular welfare situation, to which we can 
bring the experience gained throughout 49 years. 


A “tailor made” welfare program, fitted to your special re- 
quirements, can be arranged so that your financial participa- 
tion above the cost of pay roll deductions on employee 
authorization is entirely optional. 


Such a plan can provide reimbursement for 


Loss of time of an employee due to accident 
or sickness. 


Hospitalization or operation when necesary. 
Death in employee's family. 
Death of an employee. 


LIFE AND P/ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE? 
Chattanooga’ 


Southeastern 
Division 
Office: 
819 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Since 1887 the Provident has been working successfully with employers and employees jointly to their 
mutual advantage. 
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When you begin the use of Texaco 


Starfak, you begin to get the 
full savings built into anti-friction 
bearings by their makers. 

Starfak was developed by Texaco 
research in cooperation with prom- 
inent bearing makers who recog- 
nized fully the need for a lubricant 
made especially for these high-pre- 
cision bearings. _ 


Special refining enables Starfak 


to retain its stability in 


the face of constant high 
speeds and temperatures. 


Prior to the develop- 


Bearin 


This specialized lubricant 
helps you do it 


a 


Photo. courtesy of 
Fafnir Bearing Company 


ment of Starfak, ball and roller 
bearings were frequently lubricated 
with greases that oxidized, broke 
down, tended to form gummy sub- 
stances that increased driving torque. 

But Texaco Starfak —as stable 
after long use as when applied — 
maintains a lubricating film on con- 
tacting parts, to eliminate drag and 
get lower power bills. 

A Texaco representative will be 


glad to provide practical 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


engineering service to 
prove the economies of 


Texaco Products. 


TEXACO [ndustrial Lubricants 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911 


118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


UNDER ACT OF CON3RESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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MORE THAN 220 
MILLS ARE ABLE 
TO PRODUCE 


BETTER YARNS 
LOWER COST 


A CONTROL ROLLER foods the shorter & 


fibres with regularity, and allows the longer 
strengih-giving ones to be drawn from the 
strand without breakage. 


A CARRIER APRON whose single function 3. 
is transporting the strand of unlocked fibres. COST S-L-R 
It has nothing to do with the drafting, and its BETTER DRAFT 
performance is unaffected by age or atmos- “WITH SPINNING 
pheric conditions 
REGULAR 


A DEFINITE BREAK DRAFT 
assured by two positively weighted 
rolis with highly effective fibre 
holding and fibre drafting surfaces, 


SPINNING 


No mill can afford to overlook the present- 
day trend toward Saco-Lowell Roth Better 
Draft Spinning. Experience in over 220 mills 
in the United States alone is emphatically 
convincing that:@ Costs are reduced, often as 
much as 34%, @ Yarns are stronger, smoother 


more even, resulting in improved weaving 
and knitting efficiency. 


@ No matter what branch of the spinning 
industry is considered, selling prices are 


influenced by those mills using Saco- Lowell 
Roth Better Drafting. 


Mills not equipped with Saco-Lowell Roth Better Draft Spinning 
are paying the difference in cost out of earnings or surplus 


How long can this waste continue 
without CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT sa 


To those mills still using obsolete equipment, Saco-Lowell Roth Better Dratt 
Spinning is the only answer to the demand for better yarns at lower cost 
BETTER QUALITY 


BETTER DRAFT SACO-LOWELL ROTH AT A LOWER COST 


SPINNING MEANS 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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... and finished with NOPCO 60 


First Reason: Nopco 60 Finishing Oil is resistant to 
oxidation, thus assuring two important features in 
the Sanforizing of materials: complete freedom from 


discoloration and odor development. 


Second Reason: Instantaneous wetting out makes 
Nopco 60 ideal as an aid to uniform shrinkage during 


tentering —-and gives greater flexibility to fibers. 


Third Reason: Nopco 60 is a finishing oil created 
specifically to meet Sanforizing requirements — not 


an ordinary oil merely adapted to the process. 


Nopco 60 has been in use for many months by a 
number of mills using the Sanforizing process. In 
every instance it has given genuine satisfaction. Mail 


coupon for further information. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Harrison, N. J. @ Boston 


Member of Throwsters: Research Institute 


National Oil Products Company 
Harrison, N. J. 


Chicago @ San Francisco 


Member of U. S. Institute of Textile Research, Inc. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and data sheets on Nopco 60 for Sanforizing. 
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YOU PAY No Promium FOR THIS BIG SAVING 
IN ROLL COVERING EXPENSE 


OMPARE the prices of roll coverings, 
and you'll find they’re all about the 
same. Compare their “in service”’ savings, 
and you'll find that Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots mean worth while reductions in roll 
costs right from the start! Over a 
period of time, mill owners report, these 
all-cork coverings save you up to 50%. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots bring you these 
economies in three ways: 

First, these cots save you money 
because they eliminate expensive ap- 
plication costs. Armstrong’s Cots are 
tailor-made at the factory to fit each mill’s 
rolls. They’re quickly and easily assembled. 
And when buffed to a fine finish, they offer 


ARMSTRONG’S 


an ideal spinning surface that is resilient, 
constant in density, true and concentric. 

Second, these cots save you money 
because they Jast longer. They’re rugged 
and durable. Each time they are put into 
the frame, these cots give the average 
service of a normal spinning roll. 
_ Third, these cots save you money be- 
cause they can be made new again, 
easily and inexpensively. Rebuffing costs 
only half a cent a roll. And many mills 
find that they secure as many as five, six, 
and even more rebuffings on each Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cot. 

Besides these money-saving features, 
these cots offer other important advan- 


tages. They’re manufactured by Arm- 
strong’s patented tubular process which 
insures extra cushion and constant density 
from end to end. As a result, they permit 
spinning of stronger, more uniform yarn; 
reduce end breakage; minimize hard ends 
and top roll laps. Today, more than 
6,000,000 active spindles are on Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots. Write for detailed 
information about these cork cots that 
have already won the preference of more 
than a quarter of the industry. Address 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Textile Division, 
921 Arch Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for spinning and card room rolls 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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Analysis Robinson-Patman 


Law 


ZVOLUTIONARY Changes will be required in all busi- 
ness to meet the demands of the new Robinson- 
Patman law, declares Nelson B. Gaskill in what is 
perhaps the first comprehensive analysis published of 
this perplexing legislation. 
“The business world,” explains Mr. Gaskill, “is thus 
suddenly confronted with a far-reaching advance in the 


history of a steadily developing intervention by govern- 
ment in the conduct of private business. “ 


“Tt is much easier to underestimate the seriousness of 
the questions of policy now confronting the business ex- 
ecutive than to overestimate it,” he adds. “Once a prima 
facie case is shown against a respondent, if he has not 
prepared his defenses or his justifications by a careful re- 
consideration of his sales policy and some pretty inten- 
sive cost accounting, he might as well throw in his hand.” 


Mr. Gaskill, prominent Washington lawyer and for 
five years a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
has made this 25,000-word authoritative analysis in order 


_ that business executives may better understand the re- 


quirements of the law and the changes necessary to meet 
its peculiar provisions. The book has just been published 
by the Kiplinger Washington Agency. 


“About the first thing management should do,” Mr. 
Gaskill states, “is to examine its catalog and price list 
and weed out all numbers and brands in which what is 
essentially the same commodity is masquerading under 
different names or numbers at different prices. For this 
is an aulawful price discrimination as between pur- 
chases of what is essentially the same commodity in 
disguise. 

“Tt would seem propable that this statute would em- 
phasize quality differences as the basis of purchase and 
reduce the émphasis on bare proce. It should stimulate 
simplification-standardization schedules in industries and 
the use of quality labels. 


“There may be a grave question whether a local com- 
petition presented by an inferior grade at a lower price 
can be met by a local price reductio nin a higher grade 
commodity. And if this should prove to be the case, 
standardization of grades and qualities would become 
absolutely necessary to conform to this law, and to avoid 
the possibility of constant conflict with it. 


“The law does not include and so excludes all trade 


discounts ,which makes a revision of many price lists — 


necessary. It does not authorize a flat or fixed scale 
of quantity discounts. It looks to the elimination of all 
differentials between customers which cannot be justified 
in terms of cost resulting from different methods of 


selling or of quantities sold or delivered to two or more 
specific customers. 


“This is a general law intended to cover the whole of 
the subject matter. What it includes is law. What it 
excludes is not law, is outlawed. This a a law which 
generally prohibits price discrimination except under 
certain circumstances and upon conditions which the law 
states. What this law permits is permitted. What it 
does not permit, relating to its subject, is prohibited. 


“This law makes no provision for the justification of 
the trade discount and therefore prohibits its use. This 
is wholly different from a quantity discount. The trade 
discount was contained in the original draft as it elimin- 
ated in the Conference Report without explanation or 
comment. If judicial research goes back so far, he only 
conclusion as to the legislative intent which the courts 
can reach is that Congress intended to exclude the trade 
discount an dto substitute what I have called the cost- 
quantity discount. 


“The classification of customers for the purposes of 
price or discount differentials disappears. Customers mav 
be classified by service function only for the purpose of 
customer selection. Failing such selection and refusal to 
sell. the manufacturer must justify all price differences 
as between purchasers under the provisions of this law. 
The law points the way to the economic extinction of both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 


“Tt seems quite likely that bv breaking down function- 
al service discounts and restricting the use of cost dif- 
ferentials as much as possible without entirely wipine 
them out, the purpose to foster consumer cooperatives 
is manifested 

“Tt is very evidently the purpose and policy of the law 
to do away with all form price differentials whether. of 
the service type or the quantity type. And to require 
as between two purchasers an equality of price save only 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Hosiery Seek 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


August 20, 1936 


Revenue Act 


N accordance with a resolution adopted at its recent 

annual meeting, the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 

Association is asking its members to seek repeal of 
Section 14 of the Revenue Act, which prescribes a sur- 
tax on undistributed profits. 

The letter, which was sent out from headquarters of 
the Association in Charlotte, bears of the signatures of 
the committee appointed to handle the matter. Com- 
mittee members are, H. T. Bryan, president; R. O. Huff- 
man, treasurer, and T. R. Durham, executive secretary. 


The text of the letter follows: 
“At the annual meeting of the Southern Hosiery Man- 


-ufacturers’ Association, which represents the hosiery in- 


dustry located in the Southeastern states, a resolution was 
adopted to petition the Congress of the United States to 
repeal Section 14 of the Revenue Act of 1936, which im- 
poses a surtax on undistributed profits. This tax is based 
upon the unsound theory that the forcing of corpora- 
tidns to distribute a larger percentage of their earnings 
will improve the economic situation. On the contrary, 
nothing would be more disastrous to the economic wel- 
fare of the country as a whole, and to individual corpora- 
tions in particular, than the pursuing of this theory to its 
logical conclusions. It is repugnant to all of the train- 
ing and traditions of practical business men, because all 
experience of the past provide conclusive evidence of the 
wisdom of creating appropriate reserves for future con- 
tingencies. 

“Having adopted and practiced such sound policies, 
thousands of corporations were enabled to continue oper- 


ations and maintain their payrolls during the past five or 


six years, whereas, such operations would have been im- 
possible had the theory of this section been in effect dur- 
ing the years previous to the depression when it was 


possible and desirable to. accumulate a surplus. 


“With the adoption of the principle of this tax as a 
permanent feature of our revenue program, the results 
of our next depression, which will inevitably occur, will 
be so disastrous for the country that the past depression 
will be insignificant by comparison. Furthermore, this 
tax is discriminatory as between large and small cor- 
porations, as well as between numerous corporations 
within the same class. In addition to the fact that the 
entire principle of the tax is unsound, it contains the fol- 
lowing discriminatory and inequitable features: 

“No allowance is made for the case in which a corpora- 
tion has an operating deficit. In many states, such cor- 
porations are prohibited by law from declaring any divi- 
dend whatever. Thus, by complying with the state law 
by withholding dividends, such corporations are pen- 
alized by a confiscatory tax because they happen to be 
in an unfortunate financial condition, Such conditions 


earnings. 


were created in many instances through having main- 
tained employment during the depression. 


“No provision is made for a credit for corporations 
which are under agreement to pay no dividend until cer- 
tain obligations have been paid, unless such agreements 
are in writing and executed prior to May 1, 1936. Many 
corporations have such agreements with their banks and 
other creditors by which they are bound even though 
there is no definite contract in writing covering the agree- 
ment. In such cases an unjust penalty is imposed. 


“Unfortunately, many corporations were forced to 
create heavy obligations in order to continue operations 
during the depression, and no provision is made for a 
credit on account of payment on such obligations out of 
It is inconceivable that it was intended that 
this section should penalize a corporation for paying its 
debts. Yet its application to many thousands of cor- 
porations will do just that. Debts can only be paid out 
of earnings, but this section exacts a tribute for the priv- 
ilege, and measurably increases the burden of restoring 
such corporations to a sound financial condition. 


“The machinery in every manufacturing plant is be- 


coming less valuable daily by reason of depreciation and 
obsolescence, and no provision is made for an allowance 
where such machinery is replaced. Through the use of 
earnings to replace old machinery the cost is greatly in- 
creased by the application of this tax, which can only 
serve as a deterrent to modernization. It must be rec- 
ognized that small corporations cannot easily obtain new 
capital and must rely almost entirely upon earnings for 
the payment of debts, replacement of old equipment and 
expansion, 

“The only method by which the increase in popula- 
tion in the country can be served and employment in- 
creased is by the building of new factories and additions 
to existing plants. No provision is made for an allow- 
ance to corporations which enlarge or expand their pres- 
ent facilities. How then can industry continue to ex- 
pand to meet the normal, increasing demands of the 
people? If earnings, having once been taxed based upon 
total income, are taxed again for being retained then 
plant expansion becomes so costly as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. The result, inevitably, will be less expansion. 
The effect will be to freeze the existing status of hun- 
dreds of corporations since they will be forced to dis- 
tribute their earnings as they cannot afford to stand the 
prohibitive cost of retaining them for investment in plant 
expansion. 

“Most corporations are still suffering from the effects 
of the depression, and as a matter of safe business policy 
will be unable to distribute any substantial amount of 
earnings as dividends for some time to come. Under this 
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section, such corporations will be penalized for their ap- 
plication of sound policies. Furthermore; with the con- 
tinued increase in commodity prices more and more 
working capital will be required to operate the average 
business. Earnings, therefore, will not be represented 
by an accumulation of cash, but will be reflected in in 
ventories and customers accounts. Consequently, many 
corporations will not have the cash for dividend disburse-. 
ments even though operations result in a profit. 


“This section provides that credits will be allowed only 
for dividends paid during the taxable year. In the manu- 
facturing industry where earnings cannot be determined 
until inventories are taken at the end of the year, it will 
be impossible for the management to determine a policy 
of dividend payments, because it cannot possibly ascer- 
tain the extent of earnings for the purpose of declaring 
a dividend until it is too late to obtain the allowed credit. 


“If this section was enacted primarily to force earn- 
ings into the hands of stockholders for the purpose of 
collecting a normal tax on dividends; then it will not 
serve the purpose for which it was intended. In the 
case of small and average size corporations, the stock- 
holders as a.general rule do not have incomes which 
enter the higher brackets. In such cases these corpora- 
tions can pay out all of their earnings in dividends, and 
the taxes collected. from the stockholders will be neg- 
ligible. In cases of corporations where the stock is 
closely held and the dividends in the hands of stockhold- 
ers will be taxed at a high rate, the corporation will re- 
tain its earnings because the tax under this section will 
be much less than if the earnings were distributed to 
stockholders whose taxes would come within the higher 
brackets. 


“The burden of this surtax bears inequitably upon the 
struggling business. Corporations with net earnings of 
$20,000.00, and being in the fortunate position to dis- 
tribute the entire amount, will be subject to a tax of $2,- 
240.00. Another corporation with the same amount of 
earnings which is forced to apply them on its indebtedness 
or is under the necessity of purchasing new equipment 
would be required to pay a tax of approximately $5,- 
200.00. A similar comparison where the earnings amount 
to $50,000 reflects a tax of $6,340.00 in the one case 
and approximately $15,000.00 in the other. There is no 
justification for such discrimination. 


“In view of the above, you are respectfully urged to 
contact the appropriate committees now and demand 
that consideration be given to an outright repeal of Sec- 
tion 14 as the first order of business when the next Con- 
gress convenes. 


“This is not an unreasonable request because this sec- 
tion is based upon a fallacious theory. Its application 
will retard progress, increase unemployment, discourage 
replacements and expansion, and is discriminatory in its 
provisions. 


“The need for additional revenue is recognized by all 
business men and this protest is not against increased 
taxes per se, but net earnings, after taxes, should be dis- 
posed of in the discretion of corporate directors accord- 
ing to the particular requirements of each corporation.” 
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Why? 


Because it is the lowest-priced high speed sys- 
‘, tem and has the lowest depreciation cost over 
the entire life of machines. 


Because maintenance cost is minimum ($50 a 
-——- year on $10,000). No special skilled mechanic 
needed. Also, it has the lowest power cost. 


Because these savings and the saving in other fixed charges, 
which are included in the total cost of manufacturing, offset 
any additional direct labor savings made by other systems. 
Because the Universal System’s smaller warping units can be 
made to fit the mill’s production. There are fewer cases 


where the mill’s requirement will work out to a fractional - 


unit, necessitating the purchase of a complete unit for part 
time production. For example, a mill that requires 114 
units must purchase 2 units, and the same applies to the 
operators of those units. 


Because the large 4-lb. cone, when 
compared with small 1-lb. spools, re- 
sults in a 75% saving in the cost of 
creeling and trucking. 


Because the Universal Winder is flexible 
enough to handle any build of spinning bobbin—filling, 


combination or warp wind—and there is no cost of spinning- | 


room changeover. 


Because the extra cone holder for each end in the warping 
creel allows changing yarn counts while the warper is run- 
ning and without knot-tying—and makes the entire system 
far more practical for those mills whose yarn counts are con- 
tinually changing. 


Because it is a system for the automatic inspection of yarn 
and, as such, produces a number of weave room savings as 
well as insuring high quality weaving. 

To any mill now doing slow speed warping, 
the Universal System offers a 25%-75% 
net return on investment. To 3 out of 4 
of these mills, it offers more. net return 

than any other high speed system. 


UNIVERSAL 
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Rayon Weaving 
By T. R. Hart 


Associate Professor in Textiles 
North Carolina State College 


Tt hardly seems possible for a “man made’’ product 

to bring about a tremendous. change in one of the 

world’s oldest industries within the space of a dozen 
years, Yet in that short period of time the production 
of synthetic yarns has increased approximately thirty 
times and in 1935 their production reached a new record 
of more than 250 million pounds. 

In 1924 when the word “rayon” was adopted as a 
trade name for synthetic yarns, the manipulation of this 
“man made” product was a very difficult problem. In 
those days, in weaving plants, the majority of synthetic 
yarn was used for filling as weavers thought it would 
not stand up well under the additional strain and fric- 
tion which the warp yarn has to undergo in the weav- 
ing process. In fact it was a new product seeking to take 
its place in an industry that was ages old consequently 
manufacturers who had always been used to staple yarns 
did not know how to handle it satisfactorily. 

Since that time rayon producers have succeeded in 
placing upon the market finer filament yarns that are 
far superior in every way to the so-called “artificial silk” 
of the post war period. 

Textile machinery companies have had their ma- 
-chinery experts and machine designers at work and they, 
profiting by knowledge of the product and experience 
gained in the manipulation, have succeeded in produc- 
ing equipment that is especially designed for transform- 
ing rayon yarns into finished fabrics. Today we have 
rayon winders, warp preparation and slashing equipment 
designed especially for processing rayon products while 


improved looms have materially aided in giving rayon 


a firm hold in the textile industry. 

Rayon products are more difficult to manipulate than 
staple. yarns because the rayon is more uniform in size 
and appearance and anything which causes the yarn’s 
filaments to break, chafe, or stretch makes a defect that 
is easily seen in the woven fabric. 

Rayon yarns can be woven successfully on cotton 
looms which have been specially adapted for that pur- 
pose but it is usually considered more economical to use 
looms that have been built especially for the weaving 
of rayon by Draper Corporation or Crompton and 
Knowles. 

In the following paragraphs I shall enumerate some 
of the things which weavers have found advantageous 
in producing rayon fabrics. 


SHUTTLES 


Generally smaller shuttles are used in weaving rayon. 
They must be kept perfectly smooth with the metal 
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tips well pointed and flush with the wood. Rabbit fur 
or other material is glued inside the shuttle to prevent 
the coils of filling from slipping off the specially wound 
bobbins or tubes and the recess near the eye should be 
lined with felt or plush. Shuttle eyes are used that are 
designed to give a uniform tension on the filling at all 
times. By doing this ballooning of the filling, tight and 
slack picks, filling cutting and other defects may be 
eliminated. 
SHEDDING Motion 


In rayon weaving the timing of the shedding motion 
or harness is governed by the type of goods to be made. 
When weaving light weight goods the crank shaft should 
be well past bottom center when the harness level and 
a straight warp line is preferable. Some weavers say 
that the harness should level with the reed one-half 
inch from the fell of the cloth as this takes the strain 
off the warp while the filling is beaten up. The shed 
should be just large enough to permit the shuttle to pass 
through it without chafing or bruising the yarn. Any 
unnecessary widening of the shed puts an additional 
strain upon the warp. If a well covered plain cloth has 
to be made it is frequently necessary to give the harness 
an earlier timing and raise the whip roll slightly above 
the warp line. 

PICKING 


In rayon weaving, a smooth pick and gradual check- 
ing of the shuttle is essential. A harsh pick or badly 
checked shuttle will cause slack picks, sloughing of the 
filling from the bobbin, filling cutting, shuttle marks, 
etc. The lay must be perfectly true and shuttle boxes 
and reeds correctly aligned. The shuttle must not be 
allowed to lift either in the boxes or in its passage through 
the warp shed, otherwise box marking, shuttle marking, 
chafing and fraying of the warp threads will result.” The 
lining of the front box plate with felt or tape will fre- 
quently prevent cutting, fraying or soiling of the ‘filling. 


REEDS 


The reeds should be made of fine, flexible wire with 
beveled edges on each wire dent. Some weavers recom- 
mend that the opening between the dents be not less than 
66% and that any strengthening of the reed ribs should 
be made by increasing their depth from front to back. 
The inside depth of the reed is usually about 314 inches. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Designed especially for rayon and silk . . . easily portable .. . 
| weighs only 350 Ibs. . . . will work in loom alleys as narrow as 
12” . . . suitable all rayon, silk, or cotton warps with an | 
end-and-end lease. Write today for further information. 
BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY e ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Garrison Describes Status 
Jobbers 


LACING stress on the fact that the bulk of the goods 
produced in the United States are sold through 
wholesalers and that wholesale distribution ac- 
tually reduce costs, Flint Garrison, director general of 


the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, in an address before 


the National Merchants’ Association, St. Paul Minn., 
answered the question: “Why Is the Middleman?” 

Mr. Garrison asserted that wholesale establishments in 
the United States are increasing, that many so-called 
‘manufacturers’ lines’ offered by retailers today are 
largely jobbing lines and that the continued existence 
of the independent retailing depends upon the distri- 
bution service supplied by wholesaling. He said that 
the future success of every independent retailer will be 
exactly in proportion to the active, conscious, directed 
co-operation he receives from his source of supply. 

Mr. Garrison’s address, in part, follows: 

- The bulk of goods produced in the United States is 
distributed through wholesalers. This statement, which 
is directly contrary to popular belief, has by Govern- 
ment statistics been definitely established as a fact. The 
United States census of distribution for 1933 gives the 
total wholesale trade of the United States as $32,000.- 
000,000 and the total retail trade of the same year as 
$25,000,000,000. The paradox of the wholesale trade 
exceeding the retail trade of the country is-explained by 
the fact of a vast wholesale trade in materials and com- 
modities which never enter the consumers’ market and 
therefore is never reflected in retail sales, 

Raw materials and semi-finished products also fre- 
quently pass through the hands of several wholesalers 
before they become finished products ready for the final 
retail sale. | 

Contrary to popular belief, there were more whole- 
sale establishments in the United States in 1933 than 
were in existence in 1929. What is even more significant, 
this statement specifically applies to what we know as 
“Full Service Wholesalers,” listed in the 1933 United 
States census as “Wholesale Proper,” as distinguished 
from - chain store warehouses, manufacturers’ sales 
branches, agents, brokers or other types of so-called 
wholesale establishments. There were in the United 
States in 1933 82,844 “Wholesalers Proper,” as com- 
pared with 79,784 in 1929, or an increase of 3.8 per cent 
in numbers, notwithstanding a drop of more than 50 
per cent in dollar volume of the country’s total business. 

Wholesale distribution does not add to the cost but 
actually reduces the cost of distribution. The truth 
of this statement may be established by several types 
of evidence. I will suggest three of the types: 

(A) When direct selling from manufacturer to re- 
tailer is substituted for distribution through wholesalers, 
the selling and administrative costs of manufacturers 
and the operating costs of retailers are both increased, 
often drastically increased. 


(B) A group of mills selling exclusively to the retail 
trade recently engaged a firm of industrial engineers to 
analyze their operations, which analysis disclosed com- 
bined selling and administrative costs of 31.8 per cent 
of sales as the average for the group. This is consid- 
erably greater than the combined selling and admin- 
istrative costs of manufacturers selling to wholesalers, 
plus the selling and administrative costs of wholesalers, 
producing and distributing the same class of goods. 

(C) Experiments made by a number of individual 
producers (notably producers of floor coverings and 
producers of underwear) have shown that wholesalers 
can effect the distribution of a manufacturer’s product 
more economically than the manufacturer can secure it 
for himself. 

SELL Mitt Lines 


It is not generally known that a number of manu- 
facturers who sell their goods direct to retailers actually 
manufacture only a part and sometimes only a minor 
part of the goods they sell. The reason for this is simple. 
When selling to retailers a manufacturer must offer a 
“complete line,” otherwise his orders will be so cut down 
in size that selling and administrative costs will over- 
whelm him. Very few manufacturers can manufacture a. 
complete line of anything. Manufacturing technique is 
so highly specialized and varies so greatly in the produc- 
tion of different classes and types of the same general » 
line of goods that no one plant can efficiently produce 
all types. The manufacturer going to the retail trade 
and needing a full line therefore manufactures only those 
items which come within the scope of his own specialty 
and then builds up his line. 

The contained existence of independent retailing de- 
pends upon the distribution servicé supplied by whole- 
saling. This proposition can easily be proven by simple 
arithmetic. Imagine 50 retailers each ordering an item 
from ten manufacturers; 1,000 transactions are required 
to requisition and supply the needed merchandise. 
Imagine the same 50 retailers ordering the same ten 
items from a wholesaler; 
out. from retailers, 50 shipments instead of 500 come 
back from the wholesaler; 10 orders go out from the 
wholesaler, 10 shipments come back from manufacturers; 
a total of 120 instead of 1,000 transactions are thus 
required to requisition and supply the same needed mer- 
chandise, or a saving of 88 per cent in the number of 
transactions affected by the intervention of the service 
of the wholesaler. Multiply this by many thousands 
and the impossibility of supplying independent retailers 
without the service of wholesalers becomes apparent. It 
is mathematically impossible for the average independent 
retail store to maintain contact with the original pro- 
ducers of the many thousands of items it carries. It is 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


6 REASONS . . . why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 


1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As 
* an oil oxidizes, viscosity and gum formation 
increase. More power is required to overcome 
the increased internal friction. The stability 
built in GULFGEM OIL by “Alchlor” provides 
an oil with highest resistance to oxidation. 


9 LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because 


of the unparalleled stability of GULFGEM 
OIL, it can be used over long periods of time 
with minimum deterioration. Thus, long life 
and a low rate of consumption are | 


THE ONLY 
“ALCHLOR PROCESSED” SPINDLE OIL 


THE EXCEPTIONAL STABILITY of this 
quality lubricant reduces oxidation 


to a minimum 


f ‘ULFGEM is the only spindle oil you can 
buy which has been treated and puri- 
fied by the “‘Alchlor Process’”’! 

That is a significant fact. For the use of this 
process—exclusively Gulf’s—permits the man- 
ufacture of a more stable lubricant than is 
possible by any process yet developed. 

That is why GULFGEM OIL has highest 
resistance to oxidation. With GULFGEM in 
service, your spindles will operate more 
economically than with oils refined by less 
efficient methods. 

Scores of leading mills are putting this 
quality oil in service—and getting the savings 
which result from better lubrication. Six im- 
portant reasons why you can make savings 
by using GULFGEM OIL in your mill are 
given below. 


3 TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM 
WEAR. Because of the advanced methods 


employed in the manufacture of GULFGEM 


OIL, it provides a tough film which insures 
eficient lubrication over a long period of time. 
Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a minimum. 


MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum sta- 

' bility with minimum change in viscosity— 
either from temperature variation or from oxi- 
ition—insures constant load and smooth oper- 
ation. The result is fewer breaks and ends down. 


4 MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN 
SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. If an oil oxi- 
dizes and gums ata rapid rate, spindles must be 
cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. 
The stability of GULFGEM OIL greatly reduces 
the frequency of shut-downs for this purpose. 


6 LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less fre- 
quent need for oil changes, time saved by 
fewer shut-downs, lower maintenance expense 
and lower power consumption reflect substan- 
tial savings in total operating costs. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, GULF BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MPORTS of cotton hosiery from Japan have been 
| Freeh so rapidly that they now equal 20.69 per 

cent in volume of the total comparable merchandise 
produced in this country. This is the statement of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers in the 
comprehensive brief just filed with the United States 
Tariff Commission. 


‘The Manufacturers’ Association, which represents 80 
per cent of the domestic industry, points out that manu- 
facturing costs are so low in Japan that a mere raising 
of the tariff rates, even to the full extent of the 50 per 
cent allowed under the law, would not solve the diffi- 
culty. Its request therefore is that the duty be based on 
the American selling price, rather than the Japanese as 
now prevails. 


The staff of the Manufacturers’ Association has been 
working for months on the case, painstakingly gathering 
data, such as samples of Japanese imports with photo- 
static copies of invoices, as well as samples of comparable 
merchandise made here. Its brief in addition to 25 
pages of text and tables contains charts and numerous 
exhibits. 


JaPpAN Now DoMINANT 


In a summary of the brief, the association states that 
in recent years there has been a marked shift in the coun- 
tries of origin for imported cotton hosiery which has 
resulted in the Empire of Japan now holding a dominant 
position in the field of cotton hosiery imports. 


In 1933 when Japanese hosiery imports were relatively 
unimportant in the domestic market such imports ac- 
counted for less than 20 per cent of the cotton hosiery 
imports into the United States. In 1934 this percentage 
had increased to 61 per cent, in 1935 to 86.5 per cent, 
and for the first six months of 1936 to 91.1 per cent. In 
1935, such Japanese imports amounted to 644,641 dozen 
pairs compared with 270,813 dozen pairs in 1934. The 
first six months of 1936 alone showed imports of 893,377 
dozen pairs. | 


An analysis shows that for the first quarter of 1936 the 
average monthly rate of Japanese imports increased about 
350 per cent over the first quarter of 1935. In like man- 
ner, during the second quarter of 1936, such imports had 


risen 325 per cent over the 1935 second quarter. The 


imports from Japan for the first six months of 1936 were 
38 per cent greater than during the entire year 1935. 


Domestic Hit 


Another section of the brief presents data showing 
how increased imports from Japan are affecting domestic 
labor employed in the manufacture of cotton half-hose, 
and that such competition is having an adverse affect 
upon employment in other branches of the industry. Im- 
ports of cotton hosiery from Japan now consist wholly 
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Hosiery Industry Seeks Higher Tariff 


of men’s seamless cotton half-hose. Imports of anklets 
and children’s goods are growing. 


The brief shows that slightly more than 52 per cent of 
the total domestic production of cotton hosiery is of 
constructions such as are being imported from Japan. It 
shows that Japanese imports during 1935 amounted to 
7.39 per cent by volumes of the comparable article pro- 
duced in this country, and that during the first six months 
of 1936 Japanese imports comprised 20.69 per cent by 
volume of the total comparable domestic production. 

It is pointed out that approximately 10,800 employees 
are used in the current domestic production of cotton 


half-hose of the types similar to the Japanese imported 


article, and that it would take approximately 3,240 Amer- 
ican employees to manufacture the amount of goods im- 
ported from Japan.’ Thus, these 3,240 American em- 
ployees are now being displaced by foreign labor, or their 
employment is threatened. Although the bulk of present 
Japanese imports are cotton half-hose, the brief shows 
that other types are being imported and that all the 
30,000 employees in the half-hose branch and 12,000 
employees in the children’s and infants’ branch are fac- 
ing potential Japanese competition. 


Low Prices THE EXPLANATION 


The brief points out that the rapid growth in Japanese 
imports is due to the extremely low price at which the 
product is sold, and that the competitive effect of these 
low prices is enhanced by the constant improvement in 
quality. 

For the five years 1931 through 1935 the average value 
per dozen pairs at Japanese ports has never risen above 
38c, and has been as low as 30c. For the first six months 
of 1936 the average value at Japanese ports was approxi- 
mately 30c per dozen. This low price takes on an added 
significance as it is brought out that since 1932 there has 
been a rise of approximately 100 per cent in the value 
of cotton. 


The supporting data shows that the foreign selling 
price to wholesalers is on the average below the American 
selling price by 29.4 per cent. It is further shown that’ 
if the rates of duty were increased by 50 per cent, the 
average foreign selling price would still be 18.6 per cent 


below the average price at which the American article is 
sold. 


SHows Cost DIFFERENCE 


It is further pointed out that the foreign selling price . 


in 29 out of the 30 cases presented is below the actual 
cost of production of the comparable American product. 
On the average, the foreign selling price is 27.8 per cent 
below the actual domestic cost, of production. If the 
present rates of duty were increased the maximum of 50 
per cent, the foreign hosiery would still be offered in the 
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Savings to the user of package dyed yarn come : Franklin Packages will deliver at high speeds with 
largely from lower rewinding costs and less waste mh | minimum breakage, either by rotation or overend, 
in the mill. ay and are good to the last wrap. That is, they usually 
Whether or not these savings are actually realized | i\ deliver just as well next to the tube as from the out- 
; depends on the rewinding quality of the dyed . t ‘3 side or the middle. There is seldom any waste due | 
r package. the to cobwebs or sluffing off. | 
The Franklin Package has superior rewinding ce ee This superior performance is an inherent advan- | 
quality. This is necessarily so because the Franklin oe tage of the Franklin Package and— | 
spring tube (unlike rigid dye tubes) permits Franklin ce fe . | 
be pressed in the PERFORMANCE (not price) | 
L dyeing machine. This action automatically equal- | £ 2c DETERMINE S VALUE | 
‘ izes the density of all packages and produces a ee =) 4 
harder, squarer and more perfect package than 3 a Specify “Franklin Process” yarn, not just “pack- | 
would otherwise be possible. FRANKLIN PACKAGes age dyed” yarn. 
Ready for Dyeing | 
ESTABLISHED 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines | 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE CHATTANOOGA e N. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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OPEN WINDOWS 
give Profits ‘the Air’ 


A Parks Automatic Airchanger will eliminate spotty 
conditions from your list of worries by giving your 
mill air change balanced with proper humidification. 
With windows shut, this equipment introduces 
carefully measured quantities of fresh air, circulates 
it evenly throughout the room and maintains uni- 
form humidity conditions at all times. As a result, 
it improves quality and quantity, lowers excessive 
summertime temperatures and makes working con- 
ditions more comfortable and profitable. 


Profits are thrown out of the ofice when windows 
in the spinning and weaving rooms are opened. 
Open windows lower humidity, create local drafts, 
spotty conditions ...and it’s no secret what spotty 
conditions do to production and costs. 


The Parks Airchanger just about doubles the value 
of humidification. It produces the same uniform 
air conditions of a central station unit, but because 
it is designed to utilize your poment humidifying 
system, it costs far less. : 


The Airchanger is an investment—soon returned in 
savings. It will pay you to find out more about it. 
W rite for illustrated booklet 235 for details. 


RKS 


CLIMATE 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. Fitchburg, Mass. : Charlotte, N.C. 
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New Bagging Fabric 
Developed 


NNOUNCEMENT from Washington that a cotton bag 
in which to package raw sugar has been designed 
by technologists of the Federal Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics in co-operation with the textile 

school of North Carolina State College, is of interest to 

North Carolinians, many of whom will be benefitted by. 
the development of new uses for raw cotton. 

In September 1929 the textile school of State College 
and the division of cotton marketing of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics entered into an agreement 
to conduct co-operative utilization research in cotton 
fabric construction. Since that time a representative of 
the bureau has been stationed at the textile school and 
the co-operative agreement has produced many excellent 
results. The sugar bag is the latest. 

The bureau’s technologists designed and developed 
in the textile school at State a machine for making drop 
strength tests on sugar bags. Laboratory tests conducted 
show that cotton sugar bags are much more durable than 
jute sugar bags. When dropped a distance of slightly 
more than five feet the cotton bogs, which were woven 
in the textile school, lasted about 1,700 drops before it 
broke as compared to the jute bag which could only with- 
stand 185 drops. 

A large number of the new type bags are to be put 
through a series of practical tests in transporting raw 
sugar from Hawaii to refineries in California in com- 
parison with jute sugar bags. Jute bags are made of 
material imported from India. 

Officials estimate that if cotton can displace the jute 
bags commonly used in packaging Hawaiian raw sugar it 
will provide an outlet for about 10,000 bags of cotton 
a year. 

Another project conducted under the co-operative 


agreement was the development of cotton fabrics for 


bituminous surfaced roads. During the past year many 
samples of road fabrics were woven in the textile school 
and three semples were selected by the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads as tentative standards for such fabrics. 

In March 1936, the Secretary of Agriculture approved 
a plan to allocate $1,300,000 to encourage domestic con- 
sumption of commodities and products and a recent bulle- 
tin by R. J. Cheatham, senior cotton technologist for the 
division of cotton marketing, entitled “Cotton Fabrics 
for Bituminous Surfaced Roads,” states that under this . 
program, cotton fabric sufficient for use in 1,000 miles of 
binuminous-surfaced roads may be allocated to various 
state highway departments upon their request. This 
project is intended to provide the means of thoroughly 
checking the possibilities of the use of cotton fabric in 
road construction. Under the terms of this program each 
co-operating state highway department will be required to 


i use each of the three fabrics designed as standards. Each 


project undertaken will contain not less than four sec- 
tions of road, each section having a length of not less 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Will Weave As Much Cloth | 


= 


the Yards of Cloth | 
‘ Any Looms You Have Bought from Us in the 
Past 20 Years 


August 20, 1936 [xx 
500 X Model Looms 
| 
| Per Week 
¥ na r ly Equipped in Your Mill 
| They Will Have Cost You 
Then the 600 
| it Y l ota investment 
On the Basis ot 
Let's Talk lt Over 
| DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Personal News 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., former superintendent of the Jen- 
nings and Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Cotton Mill Products Cor- 
poration,. Mobile, Ala. 


Warren R. Williams, who has been vice-president of 


_ the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C., has been elect- 


ed president. W. R. Hartness was elected vice-president 
and E. M. Underwood, secretary and treasurer. 


George F. Scheiber, formerly manager of the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, Charlotte, will hereafter have charge 
of the sales in eastern North Carolina and Virginia for 
the American Cyanamid & Chemical Co. He will con- 
tinue to make headquarters in Charlotte. 


G. Ray Armstrong, formerly manager of the Victor 
Chemical Company, Nashville, Tenn., is to represent the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Co. in Tennessee, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. 


P. A. Gwaltney was elected president of the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C., at a special meeting of the 
board of directors. He has been general superintendent 
of the mills for the past 13 years and succeeds D. K. 
McColl, who becomes chairman of the board. 


Matt Thompson, of Chapel Hill, auditor at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for the past two years, has resign- 
ed to become auditor of the Golden Belt Manufacturing 
Company, in Durham, it has been announced. He will 
go to his new post at once, it was said, his resignation 
there going into effect September Ist. 


Report On Hosiery Mill Wages 


Hourly earnings of employees in the seamless hosiery 
industry in 1935 exceeded the rates of 1929, while work- 
ers in the full-fashioned industry almost regained the 
high rates paid at the peak of the boom, it is disclosed 
in a study just completed by the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania in co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers for issuance today. 

Nearly 51,000 employees in the full- fashioned branch 
of the industry earned an average wage of $.665 an hour 
last year, according to the study, which is entitled “Re- 
cent Changes in Hourly Earnings of Employees in the 
Hosiery induney- In 1929 they earned $.67 an hour. 
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Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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than in 1929, 
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At the worst, in 1933, they were earning only $.38 an 
hour, 

The 31,000 seamless workers meanwhile increased their 
hourly earnings in 1935 to $.388 as compared with $.308 
in 1929 and only $.188 in 1933. 

- “From 1929 to 1935,” according to the study, which 
was carried on by Dr, George W. Taylor and Miss Lil- 
lian P. Goodman of the research staff of the university 
department, ‘“‘the industry experienced a marked narrow- 
ing of differences in wages paid in various producing 
areas. In particular, earnings in Northern mills tended 
to be lower as Southern earnings were gradually increas- 
ed. Asa result, the difference in earnings between North- 
ern and Southern mills was decidedly smaller in 1935 
than had been the case in 1929.” The effect of NRA 
minimum wage provisions is taken into account and re- 
ceives attention. 

“Considering the data of the report in their entirety,” 
added the research associates, “the conclusion is evident 
that, in terms of hourly earnings received, the employees 
in the hosiery industry have substantially benefited from 
the wage policies of the industry effective from July, 
1933, to April, 1935. In most occupations, and in most 
districts, average hourly earnings in 1935 were higher 
In numerous cases they were so much 
higher as to provide greater earnings for 40 hours of work 
in 1935 as compared with 48 hours or more in 1929. 
Moreover, the hourly wages had been made more nearly 
uniform throughout the various producing districts.” 


American Cyanamid To Double Charlotte 
Plant 


The American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. will dou-. 
ble the size of its Southern plant located in Charlotte be- 
fore the end of this year and Florida and Arkansas have 
been added to the territory of the Charlotte branch, it 


_ was announced by Paul F. Haddock, Southern sales man- 


ager for the firm. 

Mr. Haddock said that negotiations are now going for- 
ward for offices, a laboratory and warehouse that will 
have at least twice the floor space of the present plant at 


301 East Seventh street, and the output will be increased 


proportionately. 

The location for the new plant will not be given out 
until the negotiations are completed, Mr. Haddock said. 
Several buildings are under consideration. 

It was announced that George F. Scheiber of Charlotte, 
formerly manager of the Grasselli Chemical Company, 
will have charge of sales in eastern Carolina and in Vir- 
ginia. He will continue to reside in Charlotte. G. Ray 
Armstrong of Nashville, formerly manager of the Victor 
Chemical Company in Nashville, will represent the com- 
pany in Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. In addi- 
tion to the present manufacturing plant in Chattanooga, 
the company will open an extra warehouse there to care 
for the increased volume of business. 


OBITUARY | 


DANIEL S$. PRITCHETT 

Griffin, Ga.—Daniel S. Pritchett, 60, for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century general superintendent of a portion of 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, died suddenly early Tuesday 
at his home in Experiment. Death was attributed to 
acute indigestion. 

For eleven years Mr. Pritchett had been superintend- 
ent of Georgia-Kincaid Mill No. 1, and for eleven years 


prior to that, had held the same position at Georgia Kin- 
caid No.4. 
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os Is The Best Covering 


The great majority of the American Cot- 
ton Mills spinning quality yarns are covy- 
ering their top rolls with GILLEATHER. 


; for Top Rolls 
Or 


‘No other covering is as dependable as 
GILLEATHER. 


Spin Your Yarn on Gilleather, the Longest Wearing, | 
Dependable Roller Covering 


LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 


| Naturally they try out the feasible sub- L*. 
_ stitutes but they continue to spin on GIL- : 
| LEATHER because it spins the best and 
| 3 strongest yarn and is always dependable. ) 


Southern Representatives : | | 
| Gastonia, N.C., W. G. Hamner. Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. pm. | | 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. Greenville, S. C..W. J. Moore. — | 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. : : 3 
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EXPER | COPPERSMITHS 
sHreet Metal Specialists 
GRADUATE, ENGINEERS | 


SIZE KET | LES LINED 
CARD SCREEWNS REBUILT 
‘SLASHER EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
DESIGN VEN | ILATING SYSTEMS 
REBUILD PICKER SCREENS 
SPINNING CYLINDERS REBUILT 
COPPER LINELD SIZE VATS 


DUSTLESS OPENING ROOMS 
REPAIRED—SLASH1 ERS—RECOVERED 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR PIPES 


VACUUM SPOOLER CLEANERS > 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


CAPITAL $3,500,000 


We assume all risk of credit losses 
and supply you with cash to the net 
amount of your shipments as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Setting The Comber 
By W. O. Rivenbark 


Tue Prectnc Stup 


N setting the piecing stud have the slide bar level 

with the stud at the front of the comber. Then place 

the piecing stud in the center of No. 37 on the Index. 
Then be governed by the looks of piecing. If the ends 
are curled, move it the way it needs to go. 

I have combed brown Egyptian cotton 134 inches and 
did not have to change the above settings for piecing. 
However, I had the comber set for long staple cotton. 

The function of the piecing stud may be described as 
follows: 

First, the sliding bar is connected to it and through the 
turning of the index wheel it converts a revolving motion 
to a rocking motion so as to rock the cushion plates back 
and forth and cause the piecing of the cotton. Second, 
it brings about the piecing of the tuft of cotton by letting 
the plates come just close enough to the steel roller to 
make an even piecing and to produce an even, uniform 
sliver for the draw box to draft. 

Third, controlling the distance to the steel roller takes 
care of the staple so that the ends will not be curled by 
hitting the leather roll as it makes the proper piecing and 
bringing back the cushion plates so as to let the half lap 
comb the tuft of cotton and get it ready for the next 
process of piecing as it rocks back and forth, bringing in 
the cotton in contact with the half-lap and the rollers and 
top comb, 
Tue LirtInc ARMS 

The lifting arms are often not given enough attention 
by the man in charge of the comber or the overseers. 

Some men seem to think that the lifting arms are just 
there to steady the top comb, but they are more import- 
ant than that. They govern all of the combing done by 
the top comb by regulating the length of time it stays in 
the cotton, You can let it stay in as long as desired or 
come out as quickly as you desire. I think this should 
be decided by the man in charge. As I have said, to be 
successful in combing you have to know cotton and how 
long the top comb should stay in the cotton. Here are 


} some of the settings | have used on the Nasmith comber 


on brown Egyptian cotton. 134-inch staple: Turn to 
index No. 1034, let the cam bar touch the lifting arms 
just a bit tight. On 13@-inch cotton, set the arms on 
index No. 11, let the cam balls touch the arms without 
being tight or loose. You can set them from 1034 to 13, 
depending on the cotton you are running. Be sure there 
is no vibration in the arms caused by having one side 
tight and the other loose as you can ruin your cotton here 
as well as anywhere else. 


LEATHER DETACHING ROLLS 


I will not discuss the construction of leather rolls, as 
different men prefer different kinds. However, if a roller 
has a very heavy cot and you have to grind it down, it 
may be too thin and become loose on the roll. I have 
gotten the best results with a 16-ounce cot. With this 
weight, it is not necessary to grind it down so thin and 
the roll will do better work. The rolls must be properly 
set and properly greased twice a week. If the roll is 
hard to turn it will cause curled ends. You must pay — 
strict attention to the rolls, as a little flat place on a 
roller will prevent it gripping as it should. 

In setting the rolls, turn your comber to Index 20. 
Have the eccentric arm begin to move in on this number. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


ooper-Hewitts 
average 


An inspector, re-examining under Cooper-Hewitt 
Mercury Vapor Light goods passed as “perfect” 
under other light, found many hidden defects that 
had escaped previous notice. For a short time this 
inspector enjoyed an advantage over his fellow 
workers. But when this mill installed the detail- 
revealing Cooper-Hewitts in the weave room, fuzzy 
yarn caused by rough drop eyes, and heddles; slugs 
in yarn, and oil spots on warp were all caught while 
the cloth was still on the loom. | 3 
The Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor system pro- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


vides lighting quality that reduces spoilage and labor 


turnover. Workmen operate during their entire shift 
without fatigue from eye-strain, for detail stands 
clearly revealed—even in the shadows. More eco- 
nomical production and full efficiency is maintained 
day or night. 

Fewer rejects and less time lost on repairs mean 
more profits to management. A test is the most con- 
vincing proof, Write to the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. - Items pertaining to 
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The Friends of Communism Attack 


Bows week a number of patriotic Americans 
met at Asheville, N. C., and discussed the 
growth of Communism in this country and made 
plans for opposing same. 

Among those who participated in that meet- 
ing were Richard Pearson Hobson, one of the 
heroes of the Spanish-American war; 


Carolina; Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg, of New: 
York, and Rev. Ralph L. Nollner, of New York. 

N ot only is there ample evidence that there is 
an organized effort to establish Communism in 
the United States, but we have the following 
statement of Commissair Stalin himself as made 
to a group of Amnerican Communists visiting in 
Russia: 


J think that the moment is not far off when a revolu- 
tionary crisis will be unleashed in America, and when 
that revolutionary crisis comes in the United States, it 
will mark the end of world capitalism. The Communist 
Party of the United States must be armed to be able to 
meet this historical moment and to head the forthcoming 
class war. 


The statement of Stalin is only a small part 
of the accumulated evidence that communists 
are at work, in the United States, and are dream- 
ing of the day when they can overthrow our 
government as they did that of Spain. 

Only a few weeks ago President Frank Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina presid- 


Bishop 
Wm. J. Hafey, of the Catholic Diocese of North. 
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ed over a group of radicals who met at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and advocated measures and poli- 


cies which very closely approached Socialism and 
Communism. 


The Asheville Citizen, Raleigh Newt and Ob- . 


server, Greensboro Daily News and some others 
praised that meeting and defended those who 
participated in same, but when patriotic Amer- 
icans held a meeting to investigate the growth 
of Communism in America, the same papers 
ridiculed the meeting and those who participated 
in same and did their best to counteract any- 
thing which could be accomplished. 

In spite of opposition of those, who although 


‘they may not be actual embracers of Communis- 


tic doctrines, appear to be friendly to those who 
advocate same, the anti-red meeting at Asheville 


was a success ‘and produced many notable ad- 
dresses. 


Bishop Hafey in his address said: 


What plans can you formulate to effectively combat 
the world’s common enemy, our Saviour’s shameless foe— 
communism? Making speeches and passing resolutions 
in defense of Christianity and our constitution and in 
condemnation of atheism and communism will be of little 
avail. 


Unless the members of this group lift themselves above 


_sectionalism and sectarianism, there can be no unity, and 


Communism incites and thrives on the dissension of its 
enemies. . . . It is not improbable: that within a genéra- 
tion, yes, or even within a decade, the citizens of America 
will find themselves faced with a choice between two 
philosophies, two religions, the principles of a representa- 
tive democracy, or the principles of a Communism, the 
principles of a religion of death to man as a freeman and 
to society as a Christian commonwealth.” 


Hundreds, if not thousands, of attempts to 


put the theories of Communism into practice. 
have failed and even while those who fear Com- 


munism met at Asheville, N. C., there came a 
report of another failure. 

A Communist colony at Amana, Iowa, gave 
up its attempt and returned to the American sys- 
tem of living. 


The report said: 


Ninety-nine per cent of Amana families have acquired 
their homes by trading in part of their stock in the co- 
operative corporation which they formed out of the 26,- 
000 acres of land, the woolen mills, woodworking shop 
and other minor industries owned and operated by a 
church commune. 

They agree that “it won’t be long’ until the seven 
Amana villages will look “‘just like any other small Lowa 
town,’ and “that there is no turning. back” to the old 
communism. 

The crisis which brought an end to the old Ananas 
arose from the depression and the revolt of a colony fac- 
tion which declared it would no longer support “a lot of 
colony members who wouldn’t work.” 


“There were some who would not work’ and 
that is the answer to Socialism and Communism 


A 


| 
| 
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and is the rock upon which all such efforts have 
split. 

The man who wishes to work and is allowed to 
work, will usually succeed under any form of 
government, but it is against human nature for 
those who work to be willing to share the prod- 
uct of their toil with those who refuse to work. 

We have no fear of the ultimate success of 
Communism anywhere but temporary success 
may be had by appealing to the desires of those 
who wish to live without working and the time 
may come when the streets of America will run 
red with blood just as they are now running in 
Spain. 


The Russian System 


Lg a communist, who has been advocating 
the overthrow of our government, is order- 
ed off his soap box, he and his followers charge 
that his right of freedom of speech has been 
denied. 

When one is placed in jail for especially vio- 
lent utterances or for participating in mob vio- 
lence the lawyers of the American Civil Liberties 
Union appear on the scene and try to prevent 
his receiving any punishment. 

When, however, any one in Russia, attempts 
to do or say anything against the Soviet Govern- 
ment we see newspaper dispatches like the fol- 
lowing: 

Moscow, Aug. 16.—A nation-wide drive to root out 
anti-reds, plotters, and sympathizers and followers of 
Leon Trotzky and Gregory Zinovieff began today with 
demands from all parts of the Soviet Union for the ex- 
treme penalty for 16 arrested conspirators. : 

“Show no leniency—no mercy for the traitors—we 
demand the severest sentence—-completely root out the 
poisonous reptiles’—these were some of the slogans used 


at mass meetings which adopted resolutions asking the 
courts to show no clemency. 


Much of the communist activities in “this 
country have been financed from Russia and 
Stalin has openly urged American communists to 
strive to overthrow our Government, but com- 
munists have freedom of speech and freedom of 


action in America whereas anti-communists are 
executed in Russia. 


Planned Economy 


FF roving by the punctual rise of the in- 
coming tide, 250 WPA workers were busy 
on the east shore of Staten Island for a few hours 
building a boardwalk on a site which is under 
water at high tide. 

They are unable to work during high tide be- 
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cause the water rises almost to the top of the 
piles. While waiting for-the tide to ebb they 
just rest. Since last October they have been 
working an average of four hours a day, occa- 
sionally six and sometimes less than four when 
high tide comes at midday. They also have a 
five-day week. 

Engineers had assured the WPA at the start 
that the most practical and economical way to 
construct the boardwalk would be to build the 
beach first by suction machines drawing sand 
from the bottom of the bay and then erect the 
boardwalk on dry land. But for some reason 
the WPA authorities decided to build the project 


_ backward.—New York Times, July 24, 1936. 


Greater Imports 


Ee pow brought another import excess in our 
foreign trade, exports of $185,188,000 being 


overtopped by imports of $192,233,000. Export 


total for the six months, 1,154,420,000; imports, 
$1,164 ,988,000. 

In spite of rumors about Government plans to 
curb imports of Japanese goods, very little has 
been done and our mills are having to compete 
not only with the volume of such imports but 


their influence upon prices. 


The Japanese cotton goods are greatly infe- 
rior in quality but shrewd buyers know how to 
use the lower prices of such goods to depress 
prices asked by American mills. 


Too Many Parasites 


I think, myself, that we have more machinery 
of government than is necessary, too many par- 
asites living on the labor of the industrious. I 
believe it might be much simplified to the relief 
of those who maintain it—Statement of Thom- 
as Jefferson, 112 years ago. 


Should Not Deceive Grandpa 


It is bad enough to tell Junior there is a Santa 
Claus, but to lead Grandpa to believe there’s one 
is unpardonable.”——Extract from an anti-New 
Deal paper. 


Too Much 


There is too much money being spent for too 
much government.—Texas Weekly. 
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The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 

Manufacturers of 
SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 

CLOTHS 


§ Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
: of same through the following authorized dealers: 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD co., Inc., Spartanburg, 
Ss. C. 


= SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
oo A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 


PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


| If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

; that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 

| formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


i Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


§ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass, | 
Sou. Agents 


| 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES ona L. ASHLEY | 
P. O. Box 348 0. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. ‘Ga. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW MILL TRUCKS 
| Conditioning and Reving Types, 
j DESIGNED BY MILL MEN— | 


) FOR PRACTICAL MILL USE 
ASK US ABOUT THEM! 


) CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- | 


Device three Sad- | 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head 8 

rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


ristol, R 
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Mill News 


Lextncton, N. C.—The Dacotah Cotton Mills are be- 


ing offered for sale. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Sterling Knitting Mills have 
been incorporated here by S. F. Menzies and Donald F. 
Menzies. 


Grirrin, Ga——The Rushton Cotton Mills are install- 


ing 108 Model X Draper looms which will replace older 
looms. 


KersHaAw, S. C.—The Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw 
plant, is having The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., 
install their “No Drip” slasher exhaust system on their 
slasher units. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-The Callum Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated here by James R. Callum, S. 
Allen Wilson and R. H. Frazier. The company is to 
manufacture gloves and underwear. 


Fort S$. C-—The Springs Cotton Mills, Fort 
Mill plant No. 2, have had The Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., install their “No Drip” slasher exhaust sys- 
tem on their slasher units. Plant No. 1 has recently had 
the same installation made. 


GRAHAM, N. C.—Asher Hosiery Mills, Inc., of this 
city, has been granted a charter to manufacture and sell 
knitted goods, etc., under an authorized capitalization of 
1,000 shares, with four shares of stock subscribed by 
Donald L. Asher, of Burlington; Walter D. Barrett and 
George A. Long, of Graham. 


Rock C—The Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany has a good deal of work under way here, including 
the enlargement of its finishing department for the in- 
stallation of a sanforizing unit. The 102 dwellings for 


the operatives and the other mill — have all been 
painted. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—-More than 1,500 employees of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company and members of their 
families attended a barbecue recently in the gymnasium, 
which was given by the company. Speakers included 


N. L. Smith, of New Brunswick, N. J., president of the 


corporation, and E. B. Dunlap, J. C. Platt and the Rev. 


C. E. Vaughn. 


” 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-The annual closing period of the 
Cone Mills is in effect this week. The mills will resume 
work Monday. Hill Hunter, general manager The Prox- 
imity Print Works, will not halt operations, but will con- 
tinue the usual schedule. Approximately 4,500 employees 
will be affected by the shutdown. 

During the closing period the management will have 


the various mill plants cleaned and necessary repairs 
made. 


GLEN Raven, N. C.—Glen Raven Knitting Mills, Inc., 
has been organized here to. manufacture knitted fabrics, 
etc. The charter of incorporation lists the authorized 
capital stock as $20,000, of which $400 was subscribed 
by Allen Gant and Roger Gant of Glen Raven, and Rus- 
sell Gant and Cecil Gant of Burlington, N. C. 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Showing a net profit of $254,000, 
representing approximately $5.14 per share, the Victor- 


Monaghan Mills, with headquarters here, had an un- 


usually successful year, it is disclosed by the statement 
made public following the annual meeting. 

The manufacturing profit is listed at $368,339 before 
charging depreciation. A total of $150,000 is set aside 
for depreciation. .A dividend of $1 per share on each of 
the 49,372 shares of common stock was declared, being 
the first dividend on commion stock in some time. All 
officers were re-elected. 


RockincHam, N. C.—The Entwistle Manufacturing 
Company is having new slasher hoods and size vat hoods 
installed. The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been awarded the contract of making the installation of 
its “No Drip” slasher exhaust system. 


- Covrncton, VA.—Burlington Mills Company, Inc., a 
North Carolina corporation, with principal office in Vir- 
ginia at Covington, with Clarence H. Slaughter in charge, 
has been granted a certificate of authority by the Virginia 
Corporation Commission to do a textile business. Maxi- 
mum capital is $295,000 preferred and 17,050 shares 
without par value. The plant here has been operating 
as the Covington Weaving Company. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—It is reported that the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, is negotiating for 
the purchase of the Lowe Cotton Mills of Huntsville, 
which have been idle for approximately fou ryears. 


The two mills of the company employed over 700 oper- | 


atives when they were in full operation. It is stated that 
many of these operatives were compelled to go on relief 
or leave this city when the mills were closed down. 

Having a tire mill at Gadsden and a textile manufac- 
turing plant at Decatur, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. is already heavily interested in this State. 


SANFORD, N. C.—Warren R. Williams was elected 
president of the Sanford Cotton Mills at a meeting of the 
board of directors here. He succeeds Robert P. Dicks, 
who recently relinquished the positions of president and 
treasurer after disposing of his holdings in the corpora- 
tion. 
W. R. Hartness was elected vice-president and E. M. 


Underwood, ‘secretary and treasurer. Mr. Underwood, 


former secretary and assistant treasurer, has been active 
in the mill management for several years. 

The board of directors is composed of W. R. Williams, 
W. R. Hartness, E. M. Underwood, N. R. Bright, E. T. 
Ussery, E. C. Green, and Roger Walcott. The mill is 
now being operated on two shifts and officials say that 
the outlook for’ the future is good. 


Pepperell Indicated Net for Year is 
$1,121,000 
Boston.—Pepperell Manufacturing Company’s prelim- 
inary statement of net profit for the year ended June 
30th was $1,121,000 after charges, an amount which is 
equal to $11.35 a share on 97,228 shares of stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public. This compares with 
a loss in the 1934-35 fiscal year of $438,063 and with a 


profit in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, of $1,607,- 
686, equal to $16.07. 
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Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning } 
room since the advent of the HIGH @ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. i 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


The 
House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


I n Philadelphia on 
Business? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That’s why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
_ marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates...as low as $3.50 a day. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


SAMUEL BARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CARECO ONE PIECE FURNACE "LINING | 
ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg US TRADE MARK Pat. ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 


KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
STANDARD Conveyors 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. , 


Trucks, Wheels, Casters 


217 Builders’ Bidg. 


Phone $-4232 


OSBORN Tramrail Systems — 


y 


BALL, ROLLER AND | 
THRUST BEARINGS 


AND 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN.STAMFORD,CONN.USA 


PRECIS 
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Robinson-Patman Act on Price 
Discrimination 


The following memorandum on the Robinson-Patman 
Act is from the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York: 

“The chief purpose of this statute, which became ef- 
fective on June 19, 1936, is to prohibit unjustifiable dis- 
crimination in favor of particular customers over their 
competitors. The wording of the law, especially with 
rescpect to valid discriminations in price, has inspired 
controversial argument from a variety of sources, each 
seeking to maintain the most favorable interpretation for 
his interests. Without attempting, at this time, to com- 
pose the differences of opinion on these disputed points, 
we believe it important to bring to your attention certain 
fundamental market restrictions and influences contained 
in the law about which there is no disagreement. 

“The law does not attempt to interfere with market 
transactions where price changes are effective to all cus- 
tomers alike.. Wherever such a policy is in force, there 
is no discrimination. Even where there is discrimination 
in price, there is no violation if the special concession 
given can be successfully defended as not exceeding the 
‘difference in the cost of manufacture, sale or delivery 
resulting from the differing methods or quantities in 
which such commodities are to certain purchasers sold or 


‘delivered.’ The act, therefore, does not require that any 


concession in price be given for any reason nor does it 
forbid individual trading where a commensurate saving 
in the cost can be definitely established. 

“Paragraph f.of Section 1 reads ‘it shall be unlawful 
for any person engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, knowingly to induce or receive a dis- 
crimination in price which is prohibited by this section.’ 
This part of the law places the guilt for violation equally 
on buyer and seller. It is, therefore, to the self interest 
of buyers to co-operate fully with sellers in firmly estab- 
lishing market principles which will clearly absolve both 
parties from any inference of actual or attempted infrac- 


- tion of the new statute. 


“Outside of price variations, practices in our markets 
have generally achieved a high standard of ethics since 
the practical value of uniform conditions and terms of 
sale has been recognized by buyers and sellers alike. The 
general use of the Standard Cotton Textile Salesnote and 
the Worth Street Rules testified to the clean character 
of our market transactions... Occasional departures, in 
individual instances, have been of insignificant value to 
the participants and their discontinuance, under penalty 
of this statute, will hardly be contested. Upon both 
sellers and buyers, therefore, we strongly urge the com- 
plete elimination from our markets of the following: 

“1. Any exceptions to regular terms of sale which are 
not available to all customers in competitive categories. 
Occasionally in the past, certain customers have induced 
from sellers extrat dating or special freight allowances 
which were denied to the majority of their competitors. 

“2. The use of price revision clauses or other favoring 
contract provisions with respect to an individual customer 
which are not available to all his competitors. The sim- 
plest method of caution in this respect lies in adherence 
to the Standard Cotton Textile Salesnote provisions and 
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uniform treatment of all buyers on any modifications that 
may be recommended in the future. Since this is already 
standard market practice, the main difficulty will be with 
those customers whose confirmations may bear a variety 
of conflicting provisions; however, such customers should 
consider the fact that they become equally liable for pen- 
alties. The fairness and uniformity of the market clauses 
should lend added weight to theeir general adoption on 
these confirmations. 

“3. The granting. of options to favored customers 
which are not available to other competitors. Although 
in certain instances in the past, this practice may have 
proved beneficial to the seller, as a general situation it 
would be impossible. Even in particular cases, it cannot 
be defended as sound marketing procedure. 

“4. “Secret rebates or secret ‘allowances of any de- 
scription. 


Twisted Rayon Yarn Patents 


Two patents on rayon yarns twisted or doubled to- 
gether with rayon or other fibres have been issued in 
recent months and have caused a good deal of interest in 
the market, states Rayon Organon. The first of these is 
the so-called Everett. The claim on this patent reads as 
follows: ‘A yarn which is made entirely of one kind of 
artificial silk and comprises two strands doubled together, 
one of these strands being of spun fibres of a staple length 
ranging from about % to about 5 in., this strand having 
a twist ranging from about seven to about 40 turns per 
inch, the other strand being made of continuous filaments 
and having a twist ranging from about 2'% to about 40 
turns per inch, the two strands being doubled together 
with a twist varying from about 742 to about 25 turns 
per inch.” The patent claims that the doubling of yarns 
in this manner produces new and therefore patentable 
effects. It is suggested, therefore, that this patent is a 
product patent inasmuch as the new effects of the product 
are emphasized, while the means of obtaining these ef- 
fects are broad, as stated in the patent claim. 

The second patent on this subject of yarn twisting was 
to Milton Rubin, assignor to American Silk Mills, Inc. 
This patent covers 12 separate claims, first one of which 
is as follows: “What is claimed as new and useful is: 
(1) In a process of producing yarn for the manufacture 
of crepe fabrics, wherein one of the constituents of the 
yarn is a fibre of cellulose acetate not elastically respon- 
sive when subjected to a high degree of twist, the steps of 
twisting the cellulose acetate fibre slightly in excess of the 
degree to which it is normally twisted, setting the fibre in 
that twisted condition by immersing it in cold water, 
twisting to a high degree and in the direction opposite to 
the twist of the cellulose acetate fibre a fibre capable of 
sustaining such a high degree of twisting and remaining 
substantially elastically responsive when so twisted, and 
then twisting together the two fibres by twisting them 
in the direction of twist of the highly twisted fibre.” 

~The other 11 claims of the patent give various permu- 
tations and combinations of this basic process, specifying 
certain raw materials, time factors, temperatures, etc.; 
acetate yarn and silk yarn combinations are emphasized 
in 10 of the 12 patent claims. It appears that this patent 
covers a process or method of yarn twisting, as opposed 
to the product emphasis of the Everett patent. Thus th 
Rubin patent itemizes certain steps and procedures, while 
the Everett patent covers a wide range of methods with 
emphasis on the product. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 


eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


passing through the trav- 


This in turn reduces the 
fly, waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 


to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


Wm, P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 

Fibre 


Traveler 


for Every 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
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IF ITS PAPER 
Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
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New Bagging Fabric Developed 
(Continued from Page 16) 

than one-half mile and preferably not less than one mile, 
constructed in a location where the base course, sub- 
grade and drainage conditions are as nearly uniform as 
possible. On three of the sections the suface treatment 
will be re-enforced. One section will be with type A 
fabric, one with type B, and one with type C. The sur- 
face treatment on the fourth section will be exactly the 
same as that on the first three except that it will con- 
tain no fabric re-enforcement. 

The North Carolina State Highway Commission is one 
of the co-operators in this project and plans are now un- 
derway to build some cotton roads in this state. 

The cost of the three fabrics selected as standards va- 
ries from $450 to $760 per mile for an 18 foot road. 
From 5.1 to 8.5 bales of cotton are used per mile depend- 
ing upon the type of fabric used. 

Other projects conducted under the co-operative agree- 
ment have included: cotton bags as consumer packages 
for farm products; effect of certain bale covers on the 
spinning behavior of cotton; weathering tests of cotton 
bales covered with different types of bagging; the use 


of a cotton fabric for patches on cotton bales, and the 
weaving of cotton bagging. 


There has been agitation for compulsory use e of cotton 
instead of jute bagging for cotton and Representative 
Fulner of South Carolina has for years pressed a bill 
making such use compulsory, but has never succeeded in 
getting it enacted. However, the tests conducted at State 
College have demonstrated that cotton bagging makes 
a very satisfactory covering for cotton bales while in- 
creasing amounts of fruits, potatoes, and such have dem- 
onstrated the utility of consumer packages for farm 
products. 

- In addition to this co-operative reseach, students and 
faculty of the State College textile school are continually 
at work on textile problems and in many cases have been 
of great help to North Carolina mills. Plans have been 


jstarted at the college to enlarge the equipment and re- 


search activities that the school might be of even greater 
service. 


Setting the Comber 
(Continued from Page 20) 


|The comber places the tuft for piecing at 19 and dwells 


a bit at this point so the roller can roll on the ends of 
the cotton to grip it. In the meantime, the steel roll has 
to turn back to effect the proper piecing. Have the stud 
at the end of the eccentric arm showed down to the bot- 
tom of the slot for long staple cotton. This gives a quick, 
short roll on the end to hold. On short staple, you should 
have a little longer back roll. You should have it so 
that when the turf is thrown up by the segment for the 
piece to roll on the ends; the ends of the staple will not 
touch the roller and curl up. 


TIMING THE DETACHING CAM 


Turn the comber to Index 40, loosen the cam nut and 
then turn the comber to the point where you want to 
begin to detach the steel rolls. Then you can pull the 
cam up until it moves the gear just a bit. Then tighten 
it. If it is timed too early or too late, reset. Be sure: to 
check the noils as they are effected as much as when the 
cushion plate is moved. 
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Heavy July Rayon Shipments Reduce 
Surplus Stocks Further 


A new high record shipments of non-acetate rayon 
yarn during July resulted in a further reduction of sur- 
plus stocks in the hands of producers to the lowest level 
in six years, or since records were first compiled, accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Rayon Organon, published 


_by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


According to the Organon the daily rate of non-acetate 
rayon yarn deliveries to domestic mills in July was at 
recordbreaking proportions as measured by the index of 
614. This figure compares with an index of 498 in June 
and a 1935 monthly average index of 446, and the pre- 
vious record index of 583 in September, 1935. The July 
adjusted index also rose to a new high level, not only 


because of the actual poundage involved, but also because 


the normal seasonal movement from June to July is 
downward. 

_ Because of the continued high shipments of non-ace- 
tate rayon yarn during July, stocks in the hands of pro- 
ducers on July 31st showed a further decline, being equal 
on that date to an 0.7 month’s supply. This total, it is 
stated, represents actual. stocks on hand, and does not 
represent unsold stocks only. Consequently, the availa- 
ble supply of unsold popular yarns is uncomfortably close 
to zero at the present time and many producers find them- 
selves oversold. 

This situation exists, the Organon points out, despite 
the fact that production for the first six months of 1936 
was at a record, totaling 105,200,000 pounds or 6 per 
cent greater than the total production of 99,100,000 
pounds in the first half of 1935. This may bé accounted 
for by the fact that, while production increased. 6 per 
cent during the half-year, shipments to mills gained 20 
per cent, thus preventing the normal summer stock build- 
up for fall business. As a result, the recent forecast of a 


rayon yarn shortage apparently has become a very dis- 
turbing reality. 


Urge Attendance at Textile Show 


The management of the Southern Textile Exposition 
has sent out to the presidents and superintendents of al! 
Southern textile plants a printed letter reminding them 
that the show is only eight months off. Three hundred 
copies of the pamphlets were also sent to New England 


mills and others were mailed to exhibitors and manu-| 


facturers of textile machinery, accessories and supplies. 

Southern Textile Exposition next spring is now an 
assured success because of the large number of leading 
manufacturers of machinery and equipment who have 
taken space. It is announced that the balcony will be 
used as has been the custom in previous years. 

A program for exposition week is being arranged. Fri- 
day, April 9, has been set apart as a special day for th- 
Southern Textile Association. Meetings of other im 
portant organizations will be held. 

The use of special sleeping cars will begin from 
Greensboro on the north and Atlanta on the south Sunday 
night, April 4. These cars will be parked all day in 
Greenville and operate shuttle fashion during the week. 
Visitors from a distance may drive by automotibile to 
Atlanta or to Greensboro, board a Pullman car, spend 
the next day in Greenyille and return that night. Bag- 
gage may remain in cars all day, thus making hotel reser- 
vations unnecessary. Special attention will be given to 
railway service this year to care for the large number 
of executives from distant points. 


3 CAUSED BY 
TERMITES 


++4 This Picture 


THIS PICTURE reveals the hidden work of termites—those 
tiny wood-eating insects whose damage is particularly heavy 
throughout the Southeast. The damage shown is in the beam 
supporting the floor of a comparatively new building. The 
owner had never seen termites nor even suspected their 
presence on his property until a Terminix Inspector uncover- 
ed this hidden damage. Frequently the same type of damage 
is discovered in the heaviest of mill timbers. 


TERMITES HIDE THEIR DAMAGE 


One of the most serious things about termite damage is that 
it is difficult to locate and identify. You may not realize it 
is going on in your property until costly repairs become 
necessary. Sagging floors and weakened foundation timbers 
can often be traced to the destructive work of termites, hid- 
den inside the wood. 


HOW TO DISCOVER TERMITES | 


Why not find out for certain whether or not your buildings 
are termite-infested? The coupon below will bring you a 
thorough inspection and report by a Terminix Representative. 
There is no cost, no obligation for this valuable service which 
has been used by over 250,000 property owners. 


TERMINIX LICENSEES 


comprising the world’s largest termite 
+ control service, cover 34 states—in- 
cluding all Southeastern States. Many 
textile mill properties and nearly 25,- 
000: structures have been protected 
* against termites with Terminix 
(guaranteed 5 years)—a product of 
E. L. Bruce Co., world’s largest maker 

a of hardwood floorings. 


>> TERMINIEX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


(ppeeiat DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 
| properties for termites. We understand this will be done by | 
one of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


: { ] Send us literature on termites and termite damage. ' 
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Production Of Wood 
Fiber Improving 


University, Ala——Of several rea- 
sons why cotton production in the 
Southern part of the United States 
will likely decline, the most import- 
ant is the rapid improvement in the 
technology of wood fiber production 
and processing, according to Dr. 
Stewart J. Lloyd, dean of the School 
of Chemistry, Metallurgy and Cera- 
mics at the University of Alabama. 


“We used to think that wood pulp 
fiber, made in the wood pulp mills, 
could not be spun like cotton and 
linen,” said Dr. Lloyd. ‘This is no 
longer true, and yarn made from 
wood fiber is now being woven and 
knitted into cloth like cotton and 
wool. 

“Dresses of this fiber are now on 
sale in New York and elsewhere at 
a very low price. The wood fiber 
costs only 2% cents a pound, while 
cotton cannot be grown here for 
much less than 10 cents a pound. 

“Two wood pulp mills in Tusca- 
loosa and Mobile together turn out 
about three-fourths as-much fiber per 
year as all the cotton farmers of Ala- 
bama put together, but the pulp 
product so far has gone into paper.” 

Dr. Lloyd declared there are other 
good reasons why cotton growing will 
decline in the South shortly, and its 
partial but permanent eclipse will be 
an unmixed blessing. 

“In all parts of the world wherever 
it has been grown, it has been allied 
with poverty and a low general stand- 
ard of living as in India and Egypt,” 
he stated. 


Move Machinery 


Hickory, N. C.—The Whisnant 
Hosiery Mill, which has had a large 
addition under construction, measur- 
ing 105 feet long and from 70 to 110 
feet wide, and two stories high, which 
is to house the 450 knitting machines, 
which have been in operation in the 
old building, are scheduled to be in 
operation in the new building by the 
last of September, it is announced 
here, or possibly before. The ma- 
chines will continue in operation un- 
til time to remove them. 


Bids Opened By U. S. 
On Cotton Textiles 


Washington.—Bids to supply the 
Works Progress Administration with 
approximately 8,529,400 yards of as- 
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sorted cotton textiles were opened by 
the Treasury Department’s procure- 
ment division. 

Due to the size of the offering, the 
many delivery points specified and 
the wide range of prices quoted, the 
opening consumed the better portion 
of four hours. Officials said it was 


the “longest” opening of its kind on 
record. Fifty-nine individual bids 


were received, many of them quoting 
two or more prices. | 

Textiles sought will be turned over 
to the WPA for distribution to com- 
munity work relief sewing rooms 
throughout the country. Mills re- 
ceiving contracts from this offering 
are required to make delivery direct 
to these relief projects, covering every 
State in the Union. 
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Analysis of Robinson-Patman Law 
(Continued from Page 7) 


when in the special instance, their own methods or 
quantities of purchase create a cost difference between 
them. It comes down to this: the nearer the manu- 
facturer gets to one price ‘by the case or the carload’ to 
selected types of purchasers, the safer he is. 

“Tt would seem that the chain must buy f.o.b. factory 
and do its own distributing to branch stores or that the 
list prices must be f.o.b. factory. In which event the 
branch stores would pay the delivery charges just as any 
other purchaser. 


“It seems to me that this is a very possible meaning of 
this law. And if this is true there will follow from this 
law a revolutionary decentralization and relocation of in- 
dustry. Mass production in highly specialized centers 
_ will give way to series of small factories. Mass. distribu- 
tion will disappear with mass production. Labor and 
population congestion will break up in the diffusion of 
industry. Property values, mortgage and. other securities 
will be revalued. Rents and tax ratable will be reduced. 
Prices will become factory prices and the goods produced 
will accumulate transportation charges as they move out- 
ward until it becomes cheaper to produce them somewhere 
else. Thus regional produstion and distribution areas will 
be created and industry will be relocated within these 
areas, taking the working and service population with it. 


“A supervisory control of price movements is implied 


which is wholly new. It is not the power to fix prices but | 


it is the power to hold price levels unless an economic 
justification for change and its direction up or down can 
be demonstrated by those who propose the change. 


“It becomes obvious that compulsory open price selling 
is a necessary adjunct to a law of this character and 
purpose. The law distinctly limits meeting a competitor’s 
price, services or facilities by equaling it or them—meet- 
ing not exceeding competition. 


“And purchasing competitors must be given the same 
discounts, rebates, allowances or advertising service 
charges when they buy the like quantity of the like grade 
or quality.” 

These are just a few of the paragraphs, which are 
further amplified in the book and clarified by numerous 
examples; and in addition the analysis treats of every 
phase of the law which is generally considered the most 
drastic in its widely extended effect on business practices 
of any industrial legislation in years. 


Hosiery Industry Seeks Higher Tariff 
(Continued from Page 14) 


domestic market below the cost of production of the com- 
parable article in the United States in 24 out of the 30 
cases. With the 50 per cent increase the average foreign 
selling price would be 16.7 per cent below the American 
cost of production. 

In concluding the brief recommends that the only prac- 
tical way to equalize the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of cotton hosiery in the United States and the 
like or similar foreign article produced in Japan is to 
base the duty upon the American selling price. 
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SHOW HOW SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED SHUTTLE HOLE CUTS 
YOUR PICKER BILL... 


INACCURATELY 
HAND REAMED 
Shock concentrat- 
ed—Picker breaks 
down quickly. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
MACHINE BORED 
Shock widely dis- 
tributed — Picker 
life increased. 


In the laboratories of one of the world’s finest scien-. 
tific institutions, comparisons of stress distribution in 


various pickers showed tht THE PICKER 
WITH THE LIFE SAVER HOLE 


LASTS LONGER, Only the Graton & Kelake 


50 Type Picker has the hole accurately pre-cut to fit the 
shuttle. It’s a patented feature no hand-cutting can match 
and it cuts your picker costs in half. Some reports show 


the 50 Type Picker out-lives others more than 2 to 1. 


_ Call Western Union for the name of the 


nearest Graton & Knight distributor. (Ne 
5 () charge for this service.) . 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE SAVERSS 


OLE 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Patent No. 1868271 Patent No. 1993531 
July 14, 1982 March 5, 1938 


“WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


CORPORATION 


Tennessee 
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Garrison Describes Status of Jobbers 
(Continued from Page 12) 


equally impossible for producers to maintain direct con- 
tact with all the many thousands of retail outlets through 


which manufactured goods must reach ultimate con- 


sumers. 


I am convinced that, as a broad general method oi 
buying, arm’s length trading, item by item, between you 
and your sources is now definitely obsolete and ineffective. 
Modern competition in my opinion will in future demand 
the fullest co-operation between the elements and func- 
tionaries who depend upon each other in the process. 

If your buying operations in the future are to be char- 
acterized only by a series of individual, unrelated tran- 
sactions in which the seller’s interest and concern in 
your affairs does:not extend beyond the successful term- 
ination of each individual sale, then, in my opinion, you 
will operate under an insupportable handicap. I believe 
that modern competitive conditions will not allow you 
to survive under such a program. 


For one thing, no general buyer can be well informed 
regarding’ the true value of more than a limited number 
of well marked, staple items. Even the specialists are 
unable to accurately judge volume in their own specialty. 

No retailer can hope to survive the pressure of modern 
competition if he follows a hit-or-miss buying policy, and 
insists upon drawing his supplies from many sources 
unrelated to each other, and one of them devoid of any 
feeling of individual responsibility in his general welfare; 
but, on the contrary, primarily concerned only in stretch- 
ing the size of the order which can be squeezed out of 
the buyer on each particular selling occasion. 

Keeping your stock in balance, under modern condi- 
tions of trade, is about as difficult as keeping a wheel- 
barrow..in balance while trundling it along a wire 
stretched above Niagara Falls. Under either circum- 
stances your position will be made exceedingly hazardous 
if any one connected with your performance deliberately 
disregards and does not conscientiously collaborate in 
your efforts to maintain your equilibrium. 

In order to meet modern competitive conditions you 
must have a promotional program back of your busi- 
ness to drive it ahead. The probability is that even if 
you do possess the native ability, you do not have the 
technical skill or the time required to properly plan and 
carry out a true promotional program. 


Cotton Crop of the U. S. for 1935-36 


The following is from the annual report of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


The commercial crop of the United States, or the cot- 


ton marketed, for the cotton crop year ending July 31st, 


1936, totaled 13,321,308 bales, compared with 9,470,362 
bales in 1934-35, and 13,367,862 bales in 1933-34, the 
increase compared with last year being, (in thousands) 
Texas 1,150,000 bales, other Gulf States 1,450,000 and 
the Atlantic States 1,251,000 bales. 

In grade, the crop averaged about Middling and was 
not quite as high as last year, when the grade was slightly 
better than Middling. The staple was slightly better 
than last year. However, the 1935-36 crop contained 
more than the usual percentage of untendable cotton. 
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In Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Ala- 
bama, the average grade was about Middling; in Georgia, 
South Carolina and Virginia, the average grade was Strict 
Low Middling, due to early receipts of storm cotton and 
in North Carolina about Middling. The Memphis dis- 
trict reported an average of bright Strict Low Middling. 

General conditions during the past season have been 
more favorable. The most encouraging feature during 
the twelve months just closed has been the disposition on 
the part of the Government to “go out of the cotton bus- 
iness.”” The Cotton Producers’ Pool has ceased to be a 
factor in the cotton market. Its holdings both of spot 


cotton and futores contracts having been entirely liqui- 


_ dated trior to July 3ist. Of the loan cotton, the hold- 
ings have been decreased by about a million bales. The 
loan cotton stocks on July 3lst were 3,216,506 bales. 


Last year, conditions in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry were most unsatisfactory. This today is not the 
position of the industry. The uncertainties prevailing 
last year, such as the future of the A. A. A., the existence 
of the NRA, etc., have all been eliminated by judicial 
decisions. The passing of these uncertainties has made 
it possible for the cotton manufacturing industry to pro- 
ceed under more normal conditions and with greater 
confidence. As a result operations as a whole have been 
near normal throughout the year and the mills have 
consumed cotton in a very large way. This is especially 
true in the South which used 5,254,000 bales of lint cot- 
ton, compared with 4,192,000 last season. This is the 
largest consumption of lint cotton by Southern mills 
since the season of 1928-29, when it amounted to 5,286,- 
000 bales. 


There was some uncertainty prevalent because of pro- 
posed laws in the United States Congress, which would 
have vitally affected the industry. These fears had a 
tendency to somewhat retard consumption but with the 


adjournment of the Congress, a material improvement 
has taken place. 


Another feature which is a cause of satisfaction is the 
fact that in the last three or four weeks, prior to the 
end of July, the mills have sold goods freely. This will 
insure full operations through the summer months. This 
is unusual even when general conditions are more normal 
than they are now. | 


Political uncertainties, recent Federal tax legislation 
and further threatened legislation, etc., are the clouds on 
the horizon threatening all business. However, these 
will not affect the cotton textile industry and the -cotton 
trade more than business in general, 


The world’s carry-over of American lint cotton at the 


end of this season amounted to 6,732,000 bales, which 
is the smallest since 1929-30, when it amounted to 5,939,- 


000 bales, and compares with a peak of 12,911,000 bales 


in 1931-32. 


Exports of lint cotton from the United States amounted 
to 6,018,000 bales, compared with 4,837,000 bales last 
season and 7,560,000 the season before last. This is an 
increase of 1,181,000 bales over last season, but a de- 
crease of 1,510,000 under the season of 1933-34, the 
average for the ten preceding years being 7,747,000 bales. 


Barring last season’s exports, this season’s are the smallest 
since 1923-24. 


Again this season, Japan led with imports of 1,516,000 


bales, being a decrease under last season of 56,000 bales. 
Great Britain, with imports of 1,466,000, nearly doubled 
its imports of last season, which amounted to 790,000. 
This was also the case with Germany, which country 


took 715,000 bales from the United States, compared 
with 450,000 bales last season. 
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SOLVAY 


TEXTILE SODA 


quality for use in a variety of textile operations. 
You can be sure it will meet every requirement. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Solid—Ground—Flake—Liquid 
Full strength and effective action guaranteed when 
you specify SOLVAY Caustic Soda, because of scien- 
tifically controlled production standards. 


Ask For Information On 
SodaAsh - Potassium Carbonate - Modified Sodas - Potassium Carbonate Liquor | 
Salt - Liquid Chlorine - Ammonium Chloride - Calcium Chloride - Causticized Ash 
Caustic Potash - Para-dichlorobenzene - Sodium Nitrite - Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET ; NEW YORK 
212 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS: | 
CHARLES H. STONE, INC., CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
}. T. SUDDUTH & COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
WITTICHEN TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BURKART -SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
E. B. KREBBS SUPPLY COMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made | 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre §° 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 

We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
Ernest F. Culbreath P. ©. Box 11 Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR WOOL SCOURING 
| COTTON AND WOOL 
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SELLING AGENTS for) Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were generally 


tion. However, the price situation held strong on all 
gray goods. Finished goods were in strong demand and 
sales for the week were large. Denims, chambrays, tick- 


can not take business earlier than for November delivery. 
Buyers were impressed during the week by the consist- 
Deering A Milliken & .s. ent resistance of mills to pressure for reductions in prices. 


They were inclined to buy more freely last week for the 


Incorporated reason that any improvement of a substantial nature in 

raw cotton could easily produce cloth advances. The 

79-83 Leonard St. - scarcity of several of the standard numbers became more 

; apparent as after several weeks of quiet trading many 

; houses still could not offer deliveries of certain numbers 
New York 


nearer than a month to six weeks away. 

. Flannels were tightly sold and mills were being pressed 
99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd, Chicago § for maintenance of delivery schedules. Sheets and pillow 
| cases sold in good volume, and on the higher count brand- 
ed lines most mills can not offer deliveries before Jan- 
uary. Bedspreads were in moderate demand. Sales of 

wool and part wool blankets were slower. 
Staple rayon cloth constructions were inactive, chiefly 
because mills still were refusing to meet buyers’ price 
CUR R AN & B ARRY ideas. Converters have not yet become convinced of the 


strength of the mill position, but mill men are in no rush 


Southern goods, deliveries commencing in October. Spots 


of the 2x2 acetate warp cantons continued strong at 23c, 
Domestic Export 45-inch; 4x4s, 200-denier, at 25%Ac. 


MERCHANDISING Current quotations on cotton goods were: 


2 : to do business, fortified as they are by a strong. backlog 
320 Broadway of unfilled orders, and the result is a stalemate. Some 
a New York, N. Y. scattered business was booked at the full asked levels, but 
2 few large contracts were placed. 

Sales of 68-pick pigment taffetas have been rather sub- 
; stantial during the past two days at around 18%4c for 


7 Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4¥% 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s = 4% 
10-12 Thomas St. | New York Gray goods, 38)2-in., IE 

Gray goods, 39-in., 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 199% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_... 
When You Want Dress ginghams 16 
Use The 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Want Ad Section 


Of This Selling Agents 
Live WEEKLY Journal 


40 - 46 Leonard St. New York 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS quiet during the past week. Sales were less than produc- 


ings and similar goods are well sold ahead and most mills . 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——-The yarn market has not been 
greatly affected by the cotton crop report. Business was 
more active toward the latter part of the week and prices 
held very firm. Indications are that prices will go higher 
as demand broadens. Some price weakness, which de- 
veloped immediately after the cotton report, was elimi- 
nated by the end of the week. 

Significant among prevailing conditions is the unusual 
lack’ of available production. Inquiry for yarn has in- 
cluded quantities up to several hundred thousand pounds 
on individual commitments. Where to find sources of 
supply proves one of the more immediate and difficult 
problems. Various spinners are not interested in lining 
up pending business. 

A feature of the market is the exceptionally active call 
for combed yarns of all descriptions with the possible ex- 
ception of ball warps used by meré@erizers and even the 
latter are improving now that processors are receiving 
larger specifications, operating at 90 per cent of capacity 
in many instances and one of the largest combed groups 
reports that its deliveries are running between 25 and 30 
per cent ahead of this time last year when demand was 
good. | 

So far this month shipments of combed in these in- 
stances have been 20 per cent ahead of August, 1935, 
during the same period of the month. New business in 
the present month has been slightly smaller than during 
the early part of July but this is offset by the active spec- 
ifying on contracts. Knitters are calling for single counts 
at a faster rate than spinners can produce. 

Mercerizers are booking little new business, most being 
well sold up at prices lower than the current range when 
coverage over the balance of this year was general by 
knitters. 

It is claimed by some of the selling agents of large 
yarn mills that their principals are as determined as be- 
fore not to book new orders without prices giving a defi- 
nite profit margin, as this wee kthey have found no dif- 
ference in their cotton cost. 


Quotations are as of August 15. 


7% 
208 28 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Single Warps mes 
Tinged Carpets, 8s, 3 
0s Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
108, 2, and 4-ply_-_-24 
-.- 
38 Southern Frame Cones 
208 29 408 38% 
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Here They Are! 


Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 
Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


1. 


2. 


3. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Rearrange, Erect, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill 
Machinery” 


Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
state of efficiency and means increased production 
and decreased expenses. 


Worn or Broken Machines 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 
made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 
part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened. Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
considerable saving. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


Wm. R. Noone & Company 


105 Washington St. 


Roller-Clearer: Slasher Cloths 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


| 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. — | 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 

| 


Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- | 

lection of most suitable grades of stock 

for proper blending and manufacture of ' 

these cloths. 
Insist on 


Noone’s Cloth 


Selling Agents for | 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. ' 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. ' 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt. Becky) 


AUNT BECKY DONATES TO POLICE 
AND HAS OTHER TROUBLES 


It do seem like sum daze an’ weeks air unluckier then 
others, an’ bad luck stuck to me the hull week, last week, 


like deth to a sick kat. 


On Mundy, I parked my kyar same as allers, not no- 
tisin’ the sine had bin changed to “not before 10 a. m.” 
Well, bless Patty! when I cum back outen Clark Pub- 
lishin’ Company offis where I bin on the staff ov the 
Textile Bullikin fer ni onto 10 year, Perleeseman Bryant 
had stuck a ticket under wind shield wiper, invitin’ me 
to the perlees home on East Forth street. 

I hadn’t never had a invite to that place before, but 
jest did miss it bi the skin ov mi teeth. I had parked in 
the rong plase that time too, fer jest two minites, to git 
sum medercin. Thare won’t a perleese in site nowhar 
when I stopped, but when I cum out, thar stood a fine 


lookin’ gent in uniform watin fur me, lookin mitey sturn | 


an’ swinging his base ball bat like he ment bizness. Sez 
he: 

“Lady, don’t yew no yew can’t park here?” I drapped 
my hed an rolled mi ize at him like I’d seen Mae West 
do in pickters, smiled mi sweetest an laid mi hand on his 
arrum. 

“Yes, you hansum critter—I node it all site. but I 
bin wantin to meet yew fur ages an’ I thunk this way up 
all bi miself. Oh, I'm so happy to get to no yew at 
last!”’ 

Well, that officer give me won horrifide look, glanced 
rite an’ left, an’ lit out ’round the corner faster’n a boot- 
legger! | | 

That wuz bout five yere ago, an’ I ain't never seen 
that perleeseman since, so I guess he is still runnin’. 

Well, as I wuz a sayin’ about Munday of last week, 
Perleeseman Bryant give me mi first invite to his place 
of bizness, whare I had to donate $2.50 fur him. 

But I didn’t mind it much; anyhow it didn’t hurt no 
more’n havin’ a wisdum tooth pulled. I have bin a driv- 
in’ 20 yere an’ it wuz the first time I'd ever bin axed to 
corntribit anything fer the perleese. | 

I’ve allers liked Perleese Bryant. He’s a good lookin’ 
gent, an’ so curtis yew feel like yew bin dun a faver when 


he gives yew a ticket. They do say he has a big fambly 
ov leetle perleeses comin’ on an’ I shore do hope his seck- 
etary give him my donashun. 

Well, atter that I lit out fur Greer, South Carliner, an’ 
got plum to Kings Mountin, whare a big yaller sign sed 
“Detoor round by York an’ Blacksburg.” That wuz 46 
mile outten the way, an’ why in heck ain’t thare sum 
sines in Charlotte an’ Gastony, tellin’ about the rode 
bein’ blocked frum Kings Mountin to Blacksburg? That 
de toor riled me a lot more than makin’ a donashun to 
Perleese Bryant. 

Atter that, I had two flats, an’ ‘then tore up a tube 
with a ten penny nale. 

Mitney ni awl the mill officials whare I went wuz off 
a fishin’ er sumthin’, so faled to see ’em. | 

One president wuz on the job, an’ told me to cum 
back next day at 4:30, an’ I cud see awl the overseers on 
both shifts at wonce, out to his offis, whare they wood 
have a meetin’. I was thare next day on the dot, but 
the meetin’ had bin held at 3 an’ everybody wuz gone. 
The president had fergot the meetin’ time wuz changed 
an’ pologized. 

It shore wuz a bad luck week. Hartsick I lit out fer 
home, to find that mi leetle pet dawg wuz out an’ gone, 
painters had tuc kout the screens an’ let the flize in, 
track wuz awl over the fresh paint on frunt porch an’ 
the cook wuz havin’ histericks, an’ reddy to kwit. 

“AUNT Becky.” 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 


MUNICIPAL Poot AND West ENp CoNcCERT 
BaNp Draw Bic Crowp 


Newberry has a $30,000 municipal park and swimming 


pool, and believe me, the people enjoy these blessings, 


made possible bythe U. S. Government. It is in the city 
back of the High School building. 

I had the pleasure of attending one evening, when 
Newberry Mill Band, directed by Mr. Pruitt, who works 
in the office, rendered excellent music. Most of the 
members of the band are young boys of 17 to 20, who 
have trained under Mr. Pruitt, and are swell looking — 
in their nifty uniforms. __ 

There were hundreds of people listening to the music 
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and playing in the pool. And right here I wish to com- 
mend the people of Newberry for their modest and ab- 
solutely nice bathing suits. 

In most public swimming pools, men are wearing 

“trunks only,” and they strut around outside the pool 
with utter disregard for decency; they have gone the 
women “one better” in shedding their clothes, though 
the women look bad enough. 
2 At Newberry, every man wore a chest covering as well 
as trunks; the pool regulations demand proper attire 
and the writer was glad to find one public swimming 
pool that meets the approval of the most critical, and 
where there was not one thing objectionable 

There are still plenty of parents who want and demand 
clean and decent recreation for their boys and girls. 

Two Newserry Boys Goop 

Smith Carter, son of Henry Carter, and Roy DeVore, 
son of Frank DeVore, finished from Newberry College 
this year, with high honors Both are Newberry Mill 
boys, and are fine singers. 

_ Their fathers, gave them a trip to New York as a 
vacation present; at an entertainment, they were per- 
suaded to sing a duet, and captivated their audience 

A hotel proprietor from Long Beach, Long Island 
was in the audience, and rushed to them with an offer 
to sing daily for his guests. They were taken to the 
hotel, and are being well cared for and getting good pay 
for their singing. They have won several medals in 
amateur contests in Manhattan and Coney Island. 

Both are coming back to enter the teaching profession. 
Smith Carter is to teach at Taylors’ S C., and Roy De- 
Vore, will teach in Parker District, Greenville, 5 C. 

The parents of these brilliant graduates have made 
many sacrifices to educate them, and here’s hoping that 
these young men will never forget, nor fail to honor them. 


WHITNEY, S. C. 


Wuitney Mrc. Co. Pretry Vittace Homes 
TO OPERATIVES 


There’s nothing finer than “home ownership” to make 
a fellow feel as fit as a fiddle. Somehow, to own a spot 
of ground brings courage and dignity to one’s soul. 

With great interest this pen pusher learned while at 
Whitney Mill recently that the pretty homes there were 
being sold at remarakbly low prices and reasonable terms 
to employees who wished to buy. Thirty homes have 
been sold. 

Prices range from $800 to $1,500, according to loca- 
tion, and is less than half cost, though the houses are in 
perfect condition. Payments are around $10 per month 
at 3 per cent interest. Lots can be bought from mill by 
those who wish to plan and build new homes. Hurrah 
for Whitney Mills, W. E. Winchester, president, and V. 
M. Montgomery, secretary and treasurer. 

Tue Key MEN 

George B. Moore is superintendent; J. L. Adams, eard- 
er; V. W. Searcy, spinner; B. H. Bridgman, weaver; J. 
F. Blackwell, cloth room; J. C, Hewett, master me- 
chanic, and Wm. S. Cannon, warehouse. 

Whitney is so near to Spartanburg that residents have 
every city advantage as well as country freedom. If mill 
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continues to run regularly—and there’s nothing in sight 
to keep from it—we feel sure the splendid people of 
Whitney will soon be owning their own pretty homes— 
growing better gardens and finer flowers—and be hap- 
pier and more contented than ever. 


GREER, S.C. 


Greer is a busy little ‘town halfway between Spartan- 
burg and Greenville. The Victor Mill, with Fred Still, 


superintendent, seems to be getting over past troubles—_ 


and is running full time. 

In company with my daughter-in-law, Mrs. C. V. 
Thomas, walked into the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. 
Stroud in time to get our names in the pot, and my! 
how we did enjoy that noon-day meal. 

Say, ladies, next time you mae a sweet potato faaiilly 


pie in a deep pan, slice half or a whole orange real thin. 


and scatter through it, then coo kas usual. You'll be 
delightfully surprised. We watched Mrs. Stroud make 
one and found it delicious. 

Well, down at the mill, I was informed that my son 
Ben had already gone over the ground and “mopped 
up.” But I did get three more subscriptions for the 
Bulletin family. 

They are: M. E. Christopher, designer; B. A. Burnett, 
second hand in weaving, and T. G. Stroud, overseer card- 
ing. 


SPINDALE, N. C. 


This is one of the busiest textile towns in the State, 
with new buildings always going up. 

Stonecutter Mills, one of the largest and leading man- 
ufacturers of rayon dress goods, is now adding a two- 
story finishing department, which will call for more em- 
ployees. A one-story dyehouse is also a new feature of 
this progressive plant. | | 

The new addition is being put up at the west end of 
the mill. 

The mill officials—a fine and likable group—are K. S. 
Tanner, president and treasurer; Herbert Crenshaw, sec- 
retary; Ivy Cowan, plant manager. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mill is getting “rayon minded,” and 
F. S. Nichols, formerly with Judson Mill, Greenville, is 
now general manager. 

J. F. Barnwell is still the competent ,considerate and 
genial secretary and treasurer, and W. M. Langley, who 
has been on the job a long time and knows it “from A to 
Z,” is still gracing the superintendent’s office. 

- Boyd Timmons is overseer carding; C. E. Wilson, a 
progressive section man. 

John Carter, overseer spinning; Grady Walker, second 
hand; Robert Carter, overhauler. 

Frank Gosnell, overseer weaving; Oliver Creswell, 
slasher foreman; Coy Argo, second hand in silk room; 
C. A. Argo and Vivian Creswell, loom fixers. 

T. J. Kelley, overseer the cloth room; C. L. Green, 
supply clerk, and R. H. Brazeal, master mechanic. 

Everyone mentioned above belongs to our family of 
Bulletin readers. 
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July Cotton Consumption 


Washington.—The Census Bureau 
reports consumption of cotton in July 
totaled 603,203 bales against _—— 
bales in June. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that exports of raw cotton 
from the United States in July had a 
value of $10,173,000, compared with 
$19,108,000 in June and $18,651,000 
in July last year. 

Exports for the 1935-36 season, 
August to July, inclusive, aggregated 
5,972,000 bales, valued at $383 ,537,- 
000, compared with 4,799,000 bales, 
valued at $325,685,000 in 1934-35, 
an increase of 1,173,000 bales in 
quantity and $57,852,000 in value. 

The Census Bureau also reported 
that stocks of cotton in the United 
States on July 31st totaled 5,397,185 
bales, compared with 7,208,477 bales 
on the same date of 1935. 


Cotton Carryover 
5,477,000 Bales 


Total stock of all cottons in the 
United States at the close of the cot- 
ton season ended July 31st, was smal- 
ler than that on any comparable date 
since 1930, according to preliminary 
figures issued by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service. It totaled ap- 
proximately 5,477,000 bales, com- 
pared with 7,208,000 on the corre- 
sponding date last year, and a maxi- 
mum of 9,678,000 in 1932, 

During the past cotton season dis- 
tribution of American cotton, in the 
form of consumption and exports, 
plus a small quantity destroyed, ex- 
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Department 


WAN TED—Experienced carder and spin- 
ner for North Carolina mill, on coarse 
numbers. A good job for the right man 
with opportunity for advancement. 
Give full details covering your experi- 
ence and references. Address BE. E. 8., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and. electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address ane 
chanic,"”’ care Textile 


{ Are You Seeking Employment? 


i It is probable that within the next 

few weeks, openings will develop 
for experienced, reliabie operating 
executives in all departiients. We 
| suggest therefore that ycu file your 

application with us now giving a 
COMPLETE record of your qualifi- 
tions and the exact type of work 
f on which you are most experienced. 

Address “J. M. care Textile 
| Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 

48 Draper Modified D Cam looms. 
Will weave goods 72” wide. Made 
in 1924, but in first class condition. 
One horse-power motor attached, 
Motor is 550 volts 60 cycle 3 phase. 
For particulars apply to Southern 
Worsted Corporation, Box 856, 
- Greenville, 8. C. 


FOR SALE 


170 midget feelers now running, 
$5.00 each. Apply to Box No. T-170. 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Capable manager for Grocery 
store in small industrial town. Position 
pays fair salary and per cent of profits 
“R.M.C.”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WANTED—For wool card 
room. Mill in South. Prefer man who 
has been accustomed to all wool and 
shoddies. Prefer a man from 35 to 40 
years of e. Address “Wool,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Position wanted as General Superinten- 
dent or Superintendent. Thirty years 
experience on all kinds of plain and 
fancy cotton goods. Thoroughly ex- 


perienced on re-organizing and re- 


vamping machinery, and can get results, 
Best references. Address ‘‘Box X”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, 


Overseer of Weaving available at once. 
Experienced on all grades of rayon 
fancies, crepe and georgettes; three 
years experience on C & K super silk 
automatic looms. Good manager of 
help. Reliable and sober. References 
furnished. Address ‘“L.W.A.”" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S, Patent Office 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 


International Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 


Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


ceeded the new supply, in the form 
of production plus imports, by 1,- 
731,000 bales, the Exchange Service 
stated. Distribution totaled 12,395.,- 
000 bales, while the new supply ag- 
gregated only 10,664,000. It is this 
excess of distribution over the new 
supply which accounts for the reduc- 
titon of the domestic carryover of all 
cottons from 7;208,000 bales last year 
to 5,477,000 this year. 


Chicopee Church Contract 


Gainesville, Ga.—The contract has 
been awarded to Davis-Washington 
Co. for material for a $20,000 Bap- 
tist Church building to be erected on 
the grounds of the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co. here. The church is 


to be of brick, trimmed with stone. 
The auditorium will seat 400 and 
there will be eight Sunday school 
rooms. 


New Bristol Bulletin 


Bristol’s Model 6088V Cycle Con- 
trolled is described in bulletin No. 
447 which is available upon request 
from the Bristol Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. This bulletin describes 
a new addition to the Bristol line 
of Process Cycle Controllers. The 
Model 6088V Controlled has adjust- 
able features which makes it suitable 
for use, particularly in the rubber 


‘and molded plastic industries, where 


variable speed controllers are requir- 
ed. 
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Rayon Weaving 
(Continued from Page 10) 


It should be kept clean and smooth at all times as any 
excess friction between reed wires or ribs and warp ends 
will damage the filaments in the yarn. Most weavers 
prefer a loose reed so that it may move slightly to one 
side or the other in the lay as it is claimed that this 
eliminates strain on the yarn and lets it pull perfectly 
straight. The reed must be perfectly aligned with the 
back box plates and straight angle to the race plate. 


RACE PLATE 


The race plate should be covered with felt in order 
to keep the warp that is on the bottom of the shed from 
being bruised or damaged by the shuttle during its pas- 
sage through the shed. A round glass rod is imbedded 


in the lay, back of the reed. Even with all these pre- 


cautions the harness should never be set low enough for 
the bottom shed to rest on the race plate. 


The whip rolls used for rayon weaving are considerably 
larger than those used for cotton and should be made 
of hard wood and kept very smooth. Whip rolls that 
are free to revolve have a gentler action on the warp. 
The: whip roll should be set on a line with the heddle 
eyes when the harness are level. The strain on the warp 
is reduced if the whip roll is placed at a greater distance 
from the harness than is the case in cotton weaving. The 
warp beam is usually placed as near the whip roll as the 
diameter of the beam will permit. Some weavers advo- 
cate raising the warp beam to the height of a perfect 
straight warp line. Others place them somewhat lower 
than the warp line but they should never be placed low 
enough to cause a sharp bend in the yarn as it passes 
over the whip roll for that may result in damage to the 
filaments. 


HARNESS 
The use of specially designed harness shafts which 
enable the dividing hooks to slip on the ribs is prefer- 


able as this frequently prevents strain on certain parts 
of the warp. Flat steel heddles with smaller eyes than 


are commonly used for cotton are also preferable. The 


heddles should be kept perfectly clean as any accumula- 
tion on them may result in a damaged product. 


TAKE Up 


Take up rolls play an important part in the producing 
of superior rayon fabrics as worn out sand roller bear- 
ings or damaged gears in the take up brain will frequent- 


ly result in faulty fabrics. Some weavers prefer metal 


rollers instead of wooden ones which lose their shape 
after a few years. The take up rollers on rayon looms 
are considerably larger than those used on cotton looms. 
Though many weavers still prefer a sand paper covering 
for them others have recently begun to advocate the use 
of a crepe rubber covering, known as rubber sandpaper, 
which is said to have all the adhesive qualities of sand- 
paper and to be capable of eliminating star effects. The 
pressure roller which holds the fabric against the take up 
roller is covered with felt which, at all times, must be 
soft and flexible, otherwise the cloth may slip and cause 
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bad joinings or barre effects. Worn out coverings on 
the sand roller will also cause this trouble. The worst 
kind of joinings, barre effects and stars are bound to 
happen if the covering on both the pressure roller and 
the sand roller are damaged or worn out. 


TEMPLES 


When weaving light weight rayon fabrics, temples are 
sometimes eliminated but when making other fabrics 
rubber temple rolls or rubber covered rolls have proven 
satisfactory whereas pin temple rolls often cause dis- 
placement of the warp and filling in the fabric or fray- 
ing of the yarn. Rubber covered ring temples which 
have their surface cut in helical spiral form are among 
the latest type of temples advocated for rayon. 


Let OFrs 


The let offs used in weaving rayon vary from the rope 
or chain friction let off to several types of automatic let 
offs. Either type may be made to give satisfactory results 
but in order to do so the ropes, chains or working parts 
must be kept clean and adjusted so that they function 
properly. 

Perfectly balanced beams, well sized warps, properly 
beamed, and correctly wound filling are other require- 
ments for successful weaving of rayon. 


Textile Drying Research 


A very complete review of the discussion on textile dry- 
ing at the conference on this subject, held by U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research in May, is published in the 
August issue of Textile Research, together with a list 
of literature references that was prepared for the con- 
ference. The June issue of this magazine published the 
papers delivered at the conference, and the two issues 
provide the most complete review in existence of current 
textile drying practice. 


This conference demonstrated conclusively that there 


is little scientifically reliable information as to time- 


temperatures at which the various textile fibres and 
their yarns and fabrics can be safely dried, that many 
mills are losing money because they are drying at too 
low temperatures and dryer production, and that others 
are losing money and reputation because temperatures 
are too high and products are damaged. As the result 
of a unanimous request of the conference U. S. Institute 
for Textile Research has undertaken to raise $5,000 
for a scientific study under its auspices of economical 
and safe drying. Subscriptions of $100 each are sought, 
with the proviso that payment will not become due until 
the whole fund has been subscribed. Thus far about 
half of the fund has been promised. 


Details of the proposed study and a copy of the August 
number of Textile Research may be obtained by address- 
ing U.S. Institute for Textile Research, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. ‘The committee having charge of or- 
ganization of this research is as follows: Warren E. Em- 
ley, chief, organic and fibrous materials division; Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., chairman; Alban 
Eavenson, president, Eavenson & Levering Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; Dr. H. DeW. Smith, treasurer, A. M. Tenney 
Associates, New York, N. Y. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Blidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidé., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg.; BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mger.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., 
F, W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Megr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Marl 


R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, | 


Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Maer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou: Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. . Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C., 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. l. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1616 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co.,; Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep.; Dave Jones, Greenville, 53. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
EF. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., . B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C,; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton, Dailas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
otte, N 

BROWN & CoO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL &@ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A, Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmiow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 180 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem, 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville; 8. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G, Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixic 
lhiolNer Shop, Rockingham, N, C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller 
Cov. Co,, East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 


Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering. 


Co,, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll. 


Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S: C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Hast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.;: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; EK. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D, Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; RK. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. How- 
ard, 135 8, Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. e 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Re oe 
George Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, Charlotte, N. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. dg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, L 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. se Sou. Plants, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.:; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8. C.; G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Office and Warehouse, i101 8. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Maer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectad 

Charleston, W. Va., W. L.. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N..C., B. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 


LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
. Reps., Fran 4. Keener, 187 Spring S8t., N.W., Atlan 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Comnrercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps. 
ossett, Greenville, 8. C.; m. J. Moore, ville, » 3 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


| 
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U. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mec- 4 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, | 

enn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., B. B. Myrick, Mer.; 

Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 

Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 

Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., lL. A. Uhr, Mer.; 

sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas 


Rep., William Conrad, Greenwood, 8S. C 
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GILMER CO., L. H, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 

. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma, Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inec., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Be 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N, C.: P B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Ss. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 H. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.: 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, ‘'enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co... 2615 Commerce 5t., Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala : MeGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala; C.. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron. & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith- Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson. Tenn.: E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1875, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071. collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.; New Orleans, La. ; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Oo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. ee Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Pipe P. O. Box 684, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore. Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, $33 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer Bt., tgs _Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N.C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. hee Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou, Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., BE. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 


B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup-— 


ply Co., nem gag N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Suppl ant Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, : - Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou, Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ler, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; M. W 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 B. Tioga St., Philadel- 
0 re Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bide., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupltoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
iy. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Longe-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus,’ A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Snecial Agent). Kentucky—Ashliand. ‘Ben Wwil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Flizaheth City fron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.:. Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: CHnton. Industrial Supply Co.;: Columbia. Columbia 
Sunply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
ehinery Co.: Snartanburg. Monteomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Ruford Bros... Inc. ‘Salesmen—RF. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1021 N. 30th 
St... Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Rirm- 
pi Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.: Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James 1. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Blde., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry lL. Shinn, 922 Jefferson Stan@ard Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. ‘cone 


R. B. Macintyre. 801 EB. Blvd., Charlotte. N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St... 
Providence. R. 1. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S.C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. ‘= Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer... Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, WN. C.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. S. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. : 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Cc. 


Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte, N. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N, .C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 


Bivd., Greenville, S.C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., ‘Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. G 
Greenville, 8. C. Graves, Mer. ; 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou: Re Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. fom Francis P. Boyer, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. Sou. Reps., 
EK. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, B. Olney, 
E. Main St., Spartanburg. S. W. O. Masten, 3308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem, N. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John Limbach,. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8S. Shim 3 Cummins Sta.., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Tl Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St. S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: : New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou, R : 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
i7th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP.. 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldeg.. Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps... W. T. O’ Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. ‘Harr is, Greens- 
boro, C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, a. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. ae 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. H. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. 0. Box 1204, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delnhia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
Cc... H. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey 5St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS. Cincinnati. 0. Sales Reps.. Peter- 


son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
hure, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer. West Point. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 
1649 Main St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn Box 388, 
Tancaster, S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. Room 303 Odd Fellews 
Blde.. Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. Odd Fellows Bide., 
Wilmineton. N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette. Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb. Hillsboro, N. C.: The Taylor 
Tron Works & Supnlyv Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon Ga.: D. E. 
Kehoe. 412 BE. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. I. C. Whitehurst. Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker. Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 


- UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps... EB. Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- — 


cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.. Providence. R. L Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Blidg.. Greenville, S. 
“: L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlicht. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co... P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co.. Inc... Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's. Inc.. 111 W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave.. E. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. Sth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanbure. S. C.: Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co., 516 State St., Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Pason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
waneer Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 
Roofine & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 116, Staton G, New Orleans, 


La.: Standard Ride. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham. 


Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallnaper Co.. Durham. N. €C.: Vick Paint 
(Ca.. 919 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin poo. 
Rinefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Sunovly Co.. Beckley, W. Va 
Southern Pine Tarmber Co.. 104 FE. Main St., Clarksburg, Ww. 
Rhodes. Inc.. 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO... 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. T. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P.O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.; Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr, 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 

Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 

Mers.; 1317 Heale Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. ‘eo M. P. Thom- 

a. Charlotte Off ce; lL. D. Wingo and M. J ntley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
ag Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.  Greunvihe. 8: Cs R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, 'C. 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Re 
Bruning, 306 8S. St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. . Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


Reps., Charlotte Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 


Crawford Co., Inc partanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James 1 Mis Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson iss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C 


Sea Island Cotton On Way Back 


Valdosta, Ga.—Sea island cotton, once a alien crop 
of south Georgia, is on its way back as a farm money- 
maker, State and Federal agricultural agents of this 
section agree. 


The long staple cotton practically was abandoned 


after the boll weevil invaded the state a number of 


years ago, but agents during the past few years have 
conducted experiments designed to return it to its place 
of importance. 


Requiring a long growing season, sea island fields fell 


easy and quick victims to the boll weevil and farmers 


started planting the faster growing but shorter fiber 
varieties. 

Chief among the results of experiments, agents report, 
is a reduction in the growing period of sea island. Time 


required to produce a crop now is almost equal to that 
of shorter staples. 


A handicap to fast expansion has been difficulty in 


obtaining improved seed in sufficient quantities, but by 


conserving seed from small fields agents this year were 
able to distribute them in twenty counties. 


Echols county, with over 200 acres planted to sea 
island, is the largest center of tests to determine if 
farmers can make a go of returning their lands to a type 
of cotton which always brought a higher price than | 
standard varieties. Agents interested in the experiments 
say the yield in Echols will be “very satisfactory.” 


The market for long staple cotton disappeared when 


‘production stopped, but agricultural agents say leading 


thread manufacturers are ready to start buying the 
cotton as soon as production is large enough to warrant 
changes in ‘their machinery, altered to take care of sub- 
stitutes when sea island growing stopped. 


For 
QUICK RESULTS 


Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


| 


all yeat ‘sound Service 


THE VQGEL frost-proof hydrant 


assures an outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 


it will never freeze, and is so simple in 


construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydront has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GEL, Products 


FROST-PROOF |: 
HYDRANT... for 


| immediately from our stock of standar 


Nothing but 
Everything in Rings 


Place Se’ ring orders with a firm of specialists whcse 


entire business is to give you unmatchable ring service. 
An initial shipment on your order zan generally be made 

Even if not 
in stock, shipment on urgent orders can be started within 


2 weeks, and then. maintained parallel with the mill's — 
| ability to install. For finest rings and finest service, buy 


from a Ring Specialist! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING BS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and tim Tivister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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The Fourth Edition of 


Nelson's 


Practical Loom Fixing 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 


Priee $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The new Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counter provides what 
you need today in resetting counters—what you may 
need tomorrow. It offers you protection against obso- 
lescence of counting equipment. 


For 2 shifts, this counter is the finest that Veeder- 
Root engineers have developed in all their 30 years of 
building pick counters. And whenever you want 3- 
shift operation you simply buy an extra counting unit, 
fasten it into place with just three screws, Your origi- 
nal 2-shift counter becomes a 3-shift unit for only a 
little more than you would have paid to install a com- 
plete 3-shift counter in the first place. 


HARTFORD, CONN. . sosrton MONTREAL « LONDON GREENVILLE, Ss. C. 


U.S. Patents Pending 


The 2-3 Pick Counter again demonstrates the 
ability of Veeder-Root engineers to design count- 
ers to meet the exact requirements of the industry 
—and to pass on to you the savings that their 
achievements make possible. 

Ask to see this new Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Count- 
er. See how quickly, easily and economically it 
is converted—how much money it will save you. 
Write your nearest Veeder-Root branch office. 
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